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ENQUIRY, &. 


BOUT ten years ago, the late lord 
Henry earl of Litchfield fhewed me 
a collection of manufcript poems 
which he had juft brought from Briftol. He 
faid they were fuppofed to have been written 
by Thomas Rowley, a prieft of the fifteenth 
century, and that they had lately been dif- 
covered in the parifh-cheft of Redcliffe 
church near that city. He did me the honour 
to afk my opinion of their authencity. On 
reading a few of them, I exprefled my fuf- 
picions that they were moft probably fpuri- 
ous. His lordfhip, whofe excellent tafte and 
penetration I will here acknowledge even in 
{pite of my own hypothefis, replied, that he 
was furprifed at my {cepticifm. 
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F had not ‘afterwards any convenient op- 
portunity ‘of examining at leifure his lord- 
fhip’s manufcript, which I believe contained 
all the poems fince publifhed under the name 
of Rowley, elegantly tranfcribed. They are 
{till preferved in the library at Ditchley, ac- 
companied with a plaufible and ingenious 
letter in defence of their originality, from 
my learned friend the late Prefident of Saint 
John’s collegé Oxford, who was not the firft 
doctor in divinity deftined to be a dupe to 
this egregious impofture. 

The next year, my Brother, having been 
on a weltern tour, fent me fome fragments of 
thefe poems, which he had accidentally pro- 
cured from Mr. Georgé Catcott, a re{pectable 
pewterer of Briftol. About the fame time, 
Mr. Barrett, a fkillful furgeon of that place, 
and an intelligent topographer, obligingly 
tran{mitted a {mall parchment containing the 
ACCOUNTE oF: WILLIAM CANYNGES 
FEAST, faid to be one of the genuine manu- 
{cripts of the poetry found in Redcliffe 
church: and from doctor Harrington of 
Bath, I received a paper of anecdotes con- 
cerning the manner in which this extraordi- 
nary treafure was firft brought to light. Soon 
afterwards, Mr. Catcott offered me the whole 
collection for feventy pounds. But I had 
feen 


Crug) 
feen and heard enough, and did not liften to 
a propofal, which on his own idea was not 
unreafonable. | 

It may be afked,; why I did not immedi- 
ately vifit the fountain-head of this wonder- 
ful difcovery? It may feem matter sof fur 
prife, that the venerable Gothic. vaulting of 
the antient muniment- room in Redcliffe 
church,: and the maffy monumental. chett 
which preferved thefe ineftimable remains, 
had no charms to draw me to Briftol, in the 
united charaéter. of critic and antiquary! 
That I was inexorable to the many prefling 
invitations of Mr. George Catcott! That I 
took no pains, to examine original manu- 
{cripts of fuch antient Englith poetry as had 
not yet been feen, before they wete unluckily 
miflaid, or irrecoverably loft! That I had no 
curiofity to infpect the vellom-rolls, both 
purple and yellow, the catalogue of Can- 
nynge’s cabinet of. medals, and the monatftic 
antiquities of Briftol, all authenticated by 
{pecimens. of the moft obfolete fpelling, 
and marked with the mellow veftiges of 
evanefcent ink, in the poffeflion.of the com- 
municative Mr. Barrett! An anonymous and 
angry critic, unexpectedly foftens his tone, 
and allows, that I was once within fixteen 
A 2 miles 
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miles of Briftol*. If not an indirect accu- 
fation, I congratulate myfelf on this very 
candid conceflion in my favour, from a wri- 
ter fo little inclined to give quarter. Ef 
guiddam prodire tenus. But I will own much 
more, and what perhaps I ought in prudence 
to fupprefs. I have, in various years fince 
the revival of Rowley, not only advanced 
within fixteen miles of Briftol, but at leaft 
four or five times have actually arrived at 
that city, and have been even fixteen miles 
beyond it. Yet I made no enquiries about 
Rowley or his poems. The truth is, the in- 
ternal proofs had always appeared to me fo 
convincing againft the probability of the ex- 
iftence of that pretended antient poet, as to 
fuperfede the expediency of collecting faéts, 
and of attending to any external arguments. 
But if it had been abfolutely neceffary, I 
found it almoft impoflible, to obtain a com- 
plete copy of the poems: and therefore, on 
the fcanty ftock of materials which I have 
mentioned, confifting of only one fuppofed 
original, and of a few imperfect extracts, 
haftily taken, and incorre¢tly written, I ven- 
tured to open my criticifm on the bard of 


Briftol, in the fecond volume of my Hiftory 


4 REMARKS UPON THE EIGHTH SECTION OF WARTON’S 
History or Encuisy Poztry, p. 6, 
of 


CBr ® 
of Englifh Poetry. A fcrutiny on the fpot 


would perhaps have prevented fome inaccura- 
cies and mutilations with which I have there 
exhibited a few of the paflages. But by ne- 
glecting to take this important meafure, I 
have unfortunately fallen into other miftakes 
and mifreprefentations of no {mall confe- 
quence. Had I patiently reconnoitred the 
ground in perfon, I fhould have‘avoided the 
difgrace of many heavier imputations. For I 
have been fo carelefs as to affert, that the 
poems were found in an iron cheft, which in 
reality is an wooden one. I have confounded 
Saint Ewin’s church at Briftol with the 
cathedral. I have mifnamed the yellow for 
the purple roll. I have given Rowley’s poetry 
to Cannynge, and Cannynge’s to Rowley. I 
have fuppofed a youth to be feventeen who 
was little more than fifteen. I have trans- 
ferred a worthy benefactor’s bequeft of an 
annual dinner, from a deed of gift to a 
will. With other unpardonable and unwar- 
rantable hallucinations, of equal weight in 
determining the merits of this enquiry ; and 
which remind us of the unexpected retort of 
Curl the bookfeller, who being {tigmatifed 
by Pope for having been ignominioufly toffed 
in a blanket, ferioufly declared he was not 
tofled ina blanket but in a rug. 

Tn 
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In the year 1777, a complete edition of 
the poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, ex- 
hibiting entire and correct copies of thofe 
pieces which I had before only feen in de- 
tached parts, and comprehending others of 
which I had never before heard, was publifh- 
ed under the care of an able critic. But this 
publication, a teft to which now a full appeal 
might be made, inftead of flaggering, only 
ferved to ftrengthen, my early apprehenfions 


of a forgery: and by multiplying evidences 


in fupport of my fufpicions, furnifhed me 
with thofe additional arguments, which I was 
now forced to throw together in the appendix 
to my fecond volume abovementioned. Not 
long after, I had the fatisfaction to fee the 
fame fide of the queftion adopted and defend- 
ed by the editor of the poems, in Obferva- 
tions on their language, which appeared to 
me fo decifive, as to preclude all future at- 
tempts to prove thefe pieces an original pro~ 
duction of the fifteenth century. 

But of literary contention there is no end. 
The Briftol-cheft has become the box of 
Pandora to the critical world. This contro- 
verfy has been lately revived, in the moft for- 
midable fhape, by Mr. Jacob Bryant, and the 
reverend the Dean of Exeter, who contend 
that Rowley’s poems are genuine. As both 
thefe 
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thefe writers have condefcended to controvert 
fome of my arguments, and as what I have 
hitherto advanced only forms an incidental 
part of a larger and a more general work, I 
have thought it my duty to refume this fub- 
ject, to examine it with a greater degree of 
particularity, to extend and illuftrate the 
principles I before had eftablifhed, and to 
confider, if not to confute, the chief objec- 
tions. ‘To have been filent or even indifferent 
on this occafion, would have betrayed a want 
of refpect to the character of my two very 
learned and powerful opponents, or of proof 
in vindication of my original opinion. [I 
would. not incur the cenfure either of 
petulance or pufillanimity. 

But even under thefe circumftances, a 
difpute about an unknown prieft, who could 
compote polifhed Englith verfes in the 4f- 
teenth century, and a blue-coat boy of Brif- 
tol newly converted into an attorney’s clerk, 
who could imitate the language of Chaucer 
and Lydgate, may perhaps appear too trifling 
to admit any further difcuffion. Infignificant 
as it may feem, the determination of thee 
queftions affects the great lines of the hiftory 
of poetry, and even of general literature. If 
it fhould at laft be decided, that thefe poems 
were really written fo early as the reign of 
king 
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king Edward the fourth, the entire fyfteri 
that has hitherto been framed concerning the 
progreffion of poetical compofition, and every 
theory that has been eftablifhed on the gra- 
dual improvements of tafte, ftyle, and lan- 
guage, will be fhaken and difarranged. 

My readers will obferve, that in the courfe 
of this enquiry, I have not only fuppofed 
the poems to be fpurious, but to have been 
forged by Thomas Chatterton, the youth by 
whom they were firft difcovered and circu- 
lated. They will alfo be pleafed at the fame 
time to remember, that my adverfaries haye 
drawn an unfair conclufion from the reverfe 
of thefe two fuppofitions, that is, the anti- 
quity of the poems, and the incompetence 
of Chatterton. From thefe two points, im- 
properly blended and involved, Mr. Bryant 
and dogtor Milles are perpetually ftarting a 
dilemma, that becaufe the poems could not 
have been written by Chatterton, therefore 
they muft neceflarily be the compofition of 
Rowley. 

I thall diftribute my arguments under the 
following heads. I. Sryte, COMPOSITION, 
AND SENTIMENT. II. Metre. III. An- 
CIENT Lanouace. IV. HIsToRICAL 
ALLusions. V. BATTLE OF HASTINGS; 
and ELLA a2 TRAGEDY. VI. CoMPARISON 
OF 
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CHATTERTON’s POEMS WITH THE PoEMs 
ATTRIBUTED TO RowLey. VIl- Mis- 
CELLANEOUS OxgseRVATIONS. VII. Cua- 
RACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCES or CHAT- 
TERTON. | | 
I. SryzLe, Composition, AND SENT{- 
MENT. I find it neceflary to treat thefe 
principles indiftindtly, as they are almoft per- 
petually intermixed. And I fhall confider 
STYLE in its moft extenfive fignification, not 
only as including general ftrucure, but 
verfification. | 
Thefe poems exhibit, both in the connec- 
tion of words and fentences, ‘a facility: of 
combination, a quicknefs of-tranfition, a ra- 
pidity of apoftrophe, a frequent variation of 
form and phrafe, and a firmnefs of contex- 
‘ture, which muft have been the refult of a 
long eftablifhment of ‘the arts and habits of 
writing. The verfification is equally vigorous 
and harmonious, and is formed ona general 
elegance and ftability of expreffion. It is 
remarkable, that whole ftanzas {parkle 
with that brilliancy, which did not appear 
in our poetry till towards the middle of the 
prefent century. The lines have all the tricks 
and trappings, all the fophiftications of poe- 
tical ftyle, belonging to thofe models which 
B were 
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were popular when Chatterton began: to 
write verfes. 

Our old Englith poets are minute and 
particular. They do not deal in abftraction 
and general exhibition, the effects of affeta- 
tion and a reftlefs purfuit of novelty. They 
dwell on realities. Even in the courfe of 
narration or defcription, where poets of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries would ‘have 
ufed the literal expreffion, and reprefented 
the fubject by the mention of natural cir- 
cumftances, the writer of thefe pieces adopts 
ideal terms and artificial modes of telling a 
fact, and too frequently falls into meta- 
phor, metaphyfical imagery, and incidental 
perfonification. 

Thus in the Batrre of Hasrines, 
where the intoxication of Harold’s army on 
the eve of the engagement is defcribed, the 
poet fays, 

F Thro everie troope Diforder reer’d her hedde >. 

Again, in the TrRacrepy of Exzia, a 
meffenger, or watchman reports, 

w-——~ Dyforder thro oure hoafte 

Is fleynge, borne onne wynges of AZlla’s name *. 

In Goopwyn, of a melancholy fcene, 


And Sadnefle ynne the owlette fhake the dale*. 
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In the EptstTLe to MastrRe CANYGNE, 
the ignorance of the barbarous ages is thus 
exprefied. 


When Reafon hylt ¢ herfelfe in cloudes of nyghte*. 


In the ExcLtLENTE BALADE oFr CHARI- 
TIE, a ftorm 1s painted. 


The windes are up: the lofty elmen fwanges. 


This is natural and circumftantial. Again, 
the rattling thunder 


Shakes the hie {pyre. 


But the thunder-clap, when its found and 
force are fpent, 


Still on the gallardf eare of Terroure hanges 8, 


A builder of ruins. is feldom .exaé 
throughout, in his imitation of the old- 
fafhioned architecture. Some modern mould- 
ing or ornament will here and there unfor- 
tunately be detected, in the bend of an arch, 
the tracery of a niche, or the ramifications 
of a window. Some member of the Chinefe 
Gothic will unavoidably peep out, and betray 
the fraud. But to proceed. 

In the First Ectocut, Robert one of 
the fhepherds difplays the miferies of the 
civil war between York and Lancafter by 


* Hid, © Ver. 2, f Frighted. & Ver. 39. 
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complaining, that ENGLAND now. wears a 
bloody. drefs, and ftains her face with the 
gore of her own heroes: that Peace is 
fied, and .DisorpeER fhews. her darkfome 
complexion, 
And thorow ayre doth flie yn garments fteyned with 
loude *, 
And the fubject is thus opened, 
Whanhe Englande fmeethynge! from her lethal wounde 


From her galled necke did twytte the chayne awaie *, 


In this conteft many brave Enelifhmen fell. 
And why? | 


Twas Honour led the fraie?. 


In the TraGcepy of Etta, Celmonde in 
imploring fuccefs for the gentle Ella, withes 
that the moon, in its varied changes, may 


jbed various bleffings on his head, 
Befpreyngyne far abrode Mifchaunce’s night™. 
To which we may add, 
Myfelfe, and all that’s myne, bounde ynne Mifchaunce’s 
chayne*. | | : 

Night, in the fame play, is thus defcribed 
un terms’ of which I underftand: enough to 
perceive their impropriety. 

& Thid, 60. i Smoaking. k Ibid. 1. 

 Thid. "4. ® Ver, 78. » Ibid. 4. 
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Wyde ys the fylver leme of Comfort wove °: 


And in-another defcription. of night, where 
an old poet in defcribing moonlight; imight 
perhaps-have'faid that the: Fairies now bapa 
their revels,» our -author’s imagination ‘goes 
much farther. He ufes’ the agency of a 
fyftem of ideal creatures, as a vehicle for his 
general difpofition to abitracted poetry. 


The tryppeynge Faeries weve the golden dreme 
Of Selinefie ?, whyche ae with the hyghte 9. 


Ella, thus figurati ively, and with the in- 
troduction of Mafterfhip. imperfonated, ex- 
horts his heroes to battle. To fay nothing of 
the luftre of. the language and Pe hearin. 


And everyche champyone potte the joyous crownie 
Of certane Mafter{chyppe upon hys' gleftreynge browes'. 


Again, Ella having ‘been  fucceffively 
compared to a tree, a ftar, a fire, a mountain, 
a rock, and a young wolf, marches to the 
field; under the protection of the fame 
redoubted divinity. 


With gore-depycted wynges Mafterie arounde hym 
fledde *, 


Every page affords thefe ftriking and 


characteriftic features of falfe rot ent. 


© Ibid. 1010. P Happinefs. Mia rie of vagy Fascia 
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Almoft every ftanza prefents one of . thofe 
fantaftic agents, which compofe the train of 
modern poetry. 

But the appearance of thefe images is not 
only :tranfient and incidental, as° arifing out 
of the courfe or tenour of a nafrative or a 
{peech. Our author’s propenfity to perfonifi- 
cation is fometimes indulged to a far greater 
extent. And here it is no lefs exceptionable. 
Not to advert at prefent to the decorations of 
expreflion, his Hopr, FRrepom, and Bar- 
TAYLE, are delineated on too large a {cale 
for the fimplicity of a remote period. The 
terrible groupe of .Maiferies and ~ Misfor- 
tunes which Sackville in the MrrrourR oF 
MAGISTRATES has ftationed at the portal 
of hell, and the imbodied paffions, virtues, 
and- vices, of Spenfer’s FaAiRy QUEEN, a 
poem profefiedly allegorical, haye not that 
amplitude of. proportion, diftinctnefs of 
figure, felection of picturefque attributes, 
difcrimination, activity, and: life, which 
conftitute the perfonal creations of Rowley. 
But Rowley preceded Sackville and Spenfer 
by a century. I muft give the portrait of 
FREEDOM, with her attendants. It makes 
a chorus in the tragedy of GopDWYN. 


Whanne 


guides, 


Whanne Freepom drefte in blodde-fte 


( 
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yned vette, 


To everie knight her warre-fonge funge, 


Uppon her hedde wylde wedes were {predde, 
A gorie anlace by her honge, 


Shee daunced onne the heathe, 
She chearde the voice of deathe : 


Pale-eyned Arrrycur, hys harte of fylver hue, 
In vayne aflayled her bofomme to acalet: | 

She hearde onflemed ® the fhriekyng voicé of woe, 
And Sadneffe in the owlette fhake the dale. 

She fhooke the burled ¥ fpeare, 

On hie fhe jefte her theelde, 

Her foemen all appere, 

And flizze * along the feelde. 
Power, wythe his heafod ftraught ¥ ynto the tkyes, 
Hys fpeere a fonne-beame, and his fheelde a ftarre, 
Alyche # twaie. brondeynge gronfyres * rolles hys eyes, 
Chaftes ® with hys yronne feete, and foundes to war. 

She fyttes upon a rocke, 

She bendes before hys fpeere, 

She ryfes from the fhocke, 


Wieldynge her owne in ayre, 
Harde as the thonder doth fhe dryve ytte on, 
Wytte fcillye wympled gies © ytte to his crowne, 
Hys longe tharpe fpeere, hys {preddynge fheelde ys gon, 
He falles, and fallynge rolleth thoufandes down. 
War, goare faced War, by Enviz burld 4, arift¢, 
Hys feerie heaulme f noddynge to the ayre, 


Tenne bloddie arrowes in hys ftraynynge fyfte t, —— 


* Cool. Freeze, 


* Fly fwiftly. 


* Flaming meteors? 
4 Armed, 


" Undifmayed. 


¥ Head Stretched. 
b Stamps. 
© Arofe, 


Ww Pointed. 
z Like. 


© With fkill concealed, 
f Helmet. 


& G. T. 184. 
Sackville 
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Sackville and Spenfer muft here yield the 
palm of allegoric poetry, and freely confefs, 


Nobis non licet efle TAM DISERTIs! 

Yet on this very fufpicious ode, unhappily 
one of the moft fhining paffages in all the 
poems, doctor Milles thus expatiates. ‘* This 
<¢ Ode, or Chorus, is undoubtedly one of the 
«© moft fublime compofitions of Rowley's 
«© pen. — It fcarcely contains a redundant 
«© word, or fails in a deficient expreffion ; 
“© nor can its powerful imagery be conveyed 
<©in more concife or emphatical language. 
<¢ Freedom never appeared in a more original 
<s drefs, than in her fummons to. war, in 
«cher wild attire, her undaunted fpirit, her 
«‘ enduring fortitude: and the effectual man- 
‘© ner in which the avenges herfelf of her 
«senemy. The idea of Power is conveyed in 
«the moft lofty images, &c™.” This hy- 
perbole of panegyric perhaps proves too 
much, The learned prefident of the fociety 
of antiquaries could not have produced more 
precife or fatisfactory. proofs, that this 'cele- 
brated ode was not written three hundred 
years ago. Itis Chatterton’s misfortune to be 
convicted of forgery, not only by himéelf, 
but by his friends. His pretenfions to anti- 
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antiquity are alike endangered by the. excel- 
Jence of his own. poetry, and the praifes of 
his. commentators. 

But. let it, be granted, that. this is as 
perfe@ a model of allegoric, delineation 
as any which has yet appeared in Enelifh 
poetry. The wonder is diffolved, by. re- 
recurring to. the .fuperiority of Rowley’s 
genius, But fuperiority of genius, in. the in- 
fancy. of compofition, never yet produced a 
perfect, model... Ay great genius, at fuch a 
period,..in the boldnefs of native conception, 
will ftrike out fublimities and beauties never 
before feen. - But thefe will. be. vague, extra- 
vagant, and undigefted.. The truth is, fuch 
a delineation as this before us, is not the 
work of genius but, of art. It is the tardy 
product of the accumulated practice, expe- 
rience, ‘and invention, ;of previous writers, 
who have fucce tively been toiling for the ufe 
of pofterity, and have fupplied materials for 
future amplification and refinement. Poetry, 
like other,fciences; has its gradual accefflions 
and advancements. The united labour of 
paft ages.contributes to its maturity. The 
difcoveries of Newton in natural philofophy, 
are the bright fuperftructure of a foundation 
laid by along>feries of celebrated predeceffors. 
Mr. Bryant has obferved, in vindication of 
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the poffibility that fuch poetry might have 
been written in the fifteenth century, that in 
every age there will be one perfon more emi- 
nent than the reft. But this eminence will 
be circumfcribed or determined by adventi- 
tious and external circumftances. It will 
bear down many obftacles, but it will be 
impeded by others. Invention is not confined 
to any age. But it will be differently exerted 
at different eras. It will not always have the 
fame appearance. ‘The Dean of Exeter in- 
forms us, that the objection to the excellence 
of Rowley’s poetry “‘ amounts only to this, 
‘‘that the fifteenth century has not pro- 
«‘ duced, and therefore could not produce, 
‘© fo great a genius as Rowley*.” Let us 
allow that it did produce Rowley. But how 
comes it pafs, that this great genius fhould 
have precifély copied the ftyle of the eigh- 
teenth century ? Rowley might have formed 
a ftyle: but it would not have been the fame 
as that now exifting. Genius is, in its nature, 
abfolute, independent, and univerfal. But we 
fhould remember, that genius is connected 
with compofition. It will acquire a determi- 
nate character and fpecies. It will be in- 
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fluenced by the condition of fociety. It will 
affume accidental and arbitrary forms. It will 
be fubject to new and peculiar modifications. 

Let us look back on the manner: of 
writing practiced by our old poets. A flight 
comparifon will contribute to demonftrate 
Rowley’s conformity with the modern. 

Of old Englifh poetry, one of the 
{triking characteriftics is a continued tenour 
of difparity, not fo much in the ftyle as in 
the fentiment. But the bad predominates. In 
this fort of reading, we are but rarely reliev- 
ed from difguft, or rouzed from indifference. 
We are fuddenly charmed with a beautiful 
thought in the midft of a heap of rubbith. 
Like Addifon’s traveller in the defert who 
finds an unexpected fountain, if in the bar- 
ren extent of a thoufand lines we difcover a 
folitary fimilie, 


We blefs our ftars, and think it luxury ! 


In the unpolifhed ages, the mufe was too 
awkwardly or too weakly courted to grant 
many favours to her lovers. In Gower, 
Chaucer, and Lydgate, elegant defcriptions, 
ornamental images, and melodious couplets, 
bear no proportion to pages of languor or 
mediocrity, to prolix profaic details in 
rhyme, uninterefting and tedious. But the 
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poems before us are uniformly fupported. 
They are throughout poetical and animated. 
They have, to fpeak in general terms, no 
imbecillities either of thought or diction. 
But. to have been dull would not have 
fuited Chatterton’s purpofe, nor indeed was 
it confiftent with his genius. His aim was 
to dazzle and furprife, by producing fuch 
high-wrought pieces of antient poetry as 
never before exifted. But to fecure our’cre- 
dulity, he fhould have pleafed us lefs. He 
has fhewn too much genius, and too little 
fkill. Fallit te incautum pietas tua. Over- 
acting his part, and unable or unwilling to 
reprefs his abilities, he awakened our fuf- 
picions, and expofed his want of © ad- 
drefs in attempting to deceive. He facri- 
ficed his veracity to an imprudent ambi- 
tion. Inftead of wondering: at his -con- 
trivance, we find he had none. A mediocrity 
of poetical talents would have fucceeded 
much better in this impofture.. He was too 
good a poet to conduct and execute fuch a 
forgery. He'conceived, that his old poetry 
would be fufficiently marked by old words and 
old fpelling> But he took no caution about 
thoughts and imagery, the fentiment and the 
fubftance. He had forgot, or never knew, or 
was not inclined to believe, that the garb of 
anti= 
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antiquity would but ill become the elegance 
of Pope, or the fpirit of Dryden. So juft is 
the obfervation of doétor Milles, when com- 
pating the ideas of Rowley and of Chaucer. 
«© The niceft obferver will. fcarcely difcover 
‘sa feature of refemblance between the two 
eespocts ts 

To purfue this comparifon yet farther. 
Our antient Englifh bards abound in unnatu- 
ral conceptions, ftrange imaginations, capri- 
cious extravagancies, and even the moft ridi- 
culous inconfiftencies. But Rowley’s poems 
prefent us with no incongruous combina- 
tions, no mixture of manners, in{ftitutions, 
ufases, and characters. They have no violent 
or grofs improprieties. In our old poets, 
Ovid and faint Auftin are fometimes cited in 
the fame line. Our.old poets are perpetually 
confounding Gothic and claffical cuftoms, 
knight-errantry and antient hiftory, icripture 
and romance,’ religion and chivalry. ‘They 
make no diftinction between facred or pro- 
fane perfonages, between faints and heroes, 
the warriors of the Iliad and of the Round 
Table, conjurers and logicians.. Helen and 
the holy virgin are often compared for 
beauty, for prowefs Sir Triftram and Jothua, 
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and for wifdom Merlin and Ariftotle. When 


a feries of illuftrious lovers is enumerated, 
Sampfon and Dalila, David and Baththeba, 
and Solomon with all his concubines, are 
arranged in company with Dido and Eneas, 
Medea and Jafon, and Hercules and Deianira. 
In Gower’s Conrressto AMANTIS, Ulyffes 
is f{uppofed to have learned rhetoric of 
Cicero. In Lydgate’s metrical Lyre of OUR 
Lapy, there are two long chapters, ** Howe 
‘* Jofeph went to feeke a mydwyfe, and 
‘* howe our Lady receyved the mydwyves'.” 
The fame poet, a fcholar and an ecclefiaftic, 
and till our late difcoveries, one of the firft 
poetical luminaries of the fifteenth century, 
makes Priam found a chantry in the capital 
church of Troy for Heétor’s foul. Such was 
then the condition of writers and of readers, 
that Lydgate, in another poem has ferioufly 
verfified the rubrics of the miffal, which he 
applies to the god Cupid, declaring that he 
frequently meditated with great delight and 
edification on the holy legend of thofe con- 
{tant martyrs, who were not afraid to fuffer a 
lingering death for the faith of that omnipo- 
tent deity. Do we find any of thefe 
weaknefles, thefe palpable abfurdities, in 
Rowley ? 
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I have been fhewing that thefe poems, in 
ftyle, compofition, and fentiment, are not 
genuine, from their diffimilitude to the 
antients, and their refemblance of the 
moderns. ‘That refemblance has hitherto 
been diftantly inferred from general caft and 
colouring. But the proof does not reft here. 
At may be drawn ftill clofer. 

Thefe poems abound with modern words, 
and modern formularies of expreffion: with 
whole lines, and often prolix paragraphs, 
not to be poffibly diftinguifhed from the 
compofition of the prefent day. 

I begin with {pecimens of modern words, 
and have felected the following from many 
others. A flight comment will be fuf- 
ficient. Pueriitie. B.H.i.67. ‘ Together 
‘¢ both han byn yéred.” Bred did not antient- 
ly fignify educated, or brought up. Ibid. 68. 
Before his optics. Ibid. 407. ‘* Blamelefs 
‘¢ tongue.” This epithet, peculiarly ufed, is 
from Pope’s Homer. Ibid. 537. Latinifed. 
EpistT. Can. 18. ‘¢* Gethre upp the {peres 
‘¢ befprente.” This word, now modernifed 
by frequent ufe, and in this fenfe, antiently 
fignified Gefprinkled, not fcattered. Tourn. 
154. ‘* The aucthoure of the pzece which 
«* we enatte.” That is, of the play. PRov. 
Can. 7. To feare the Lorde. B. T. 247.. 
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Servantes of the Lorde. Ibid. 199. \Godhe 
pfaume. Ibid. 273. In the three laft inftances 
we have the phrafeology, fuggefted by the 
ftanza, of: Sternhold and Hopkins, ‘ Veffell 
<¢ wreckt upon the ¢ragick fande.” B. H.it. 
519. ‘ The proto-/lene manne.” Ibid. 38. 
‘«¢ Succe/s and cheerfulnefs ‘depicted on each 
<‘ face.” Succefs had not’ yetattained «this 
abfolute fignification. Ibid. 30. °** Somme- 
“* tyme at tragedie they laughe and fynge.” 
Tragedy was not now known fora play, much 
lefs the familiar expreflion at tragedie.; Ep. 
Can. 29. ‘* Wee ynn' godeneffe wylle be 
‘* create.” Great was never thus ufed by any 
antient writer. T. E. 150. 

I pafs on to modern’ formularies and 
modern combinations. ‘* YAus Leofwine.” 
B. H. ii. to1. Thus hee Ubidu 111. ** Nor 
«* Norcie, could thye myghte,” Ibid. 341. 
«© O Alfwolde, /aze, how fhall I fynge of thee, 


“« Or telle, &c.” Ibid. 311.:Such apoftrophie 


introductions, for diverfifying the tenour of 
the narrative, did not belong to the rhetorical 
fchool of the fifteenth century. We have 
fometimes He /aid, in the fame poem at con- 
cluding a fpeech. «* Syfters in forrowe.” E. 
iv. 15. ‘* Wake the morne.” Ibid. 22: ‘* The 
«© notte browne [nut-brown] Elinoure.” Ibid. 
5. .*.Warre-fong.” G.185. “ Bigge with 
$e fater”’ 
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«« fate.” B. H, ii. 303. “* Poygnant arrowes 
<< typp'd with deftinie.” B. H. i. 13..6¢ What 
‘«¢ doughtie Homer. fhall his praifes fynge?” 
B.H.u.442. «Oh Goddes.” T. E. 697. «Ye 
“« Goddes ! Howe is a lover’s temper formed.” 
Ibid. 915. ‘* Now by the Goddes.” Ibid. 
713. ‘* Goddes, here the Saxonnes.” Ibid. 
725. Who does not perceive in fome of thefe 
inftances the cant exclamations of modern 
tragedy ? ** Tourne thee.” Ibid. 88. <* Awaie, 
«© Awaie!” Ibid. 244. ‘*Oh Turgotte, 
‘<‘ wherefoever thie fprite, &c.” B. H. ii. 
581. Of this mode of addrefs, too artificial 
for Rowley’s age, our author is remarkably 
fond. *‘* Oh thou, whateer thie name, Or 
<* Zabulus, &c.” T. E. 426. *‘* Oh thou 
«« whereer thie bones, &c.” S. E. 29. «* Mie 
‘* womannes brefte.” T. E. roo4. ** Ah 
«© what avayl’d, &c.” B. H. ii. 337 s0t Ah 
*¢ what avayl’d the lyons, &c.” B. H. ii. pe: 
To enumerate his compound epithets, fuch 
as the ** owlet’s eve-/peckt wing,” the /pzre- 
<€ girt towne,” and a thoufand others, would 
be tedious and trifling. Had they been ufed 
at all by the antients, they would have been 
conftructed with much lefs art, and more 
{paringly introduced. In the Batrie of 
Hastines, the terms of application and 
introduction to his comparifons, 4s when, 
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Such was, and the like, are very fufpicious. 
Particularly his affected repetitions of the 
things compared, with the conftant introduc 
tion of the illuftrative adverb So. As thus. 


Browne as the fylberte droppyng from the fhelle, 
Browme as the nappy ale at hocktyde game, 

So browne the crokyd rynges that featlie felle 
Over the neck of the all-beauteous dame. 

Greie as the morne, before the ruddie flame 

Of Phebus charyott rollynge thro the skie, 

Greie as the fteel-horn’d goats Conyan made tame, 


So greie appeard her featly-fparklyng eye. 


Saveet as the voice of thraflarkes in the fpring 
So /weet the wordes that from her lippes did falle, — 


Tapre as candles laid at Cuthbert’s fhryne, 
Tapre as almes that Goodrickes abbie fhrove, 
Tapre as fylver chalices for wyne, 

So tapre was her armes and fhape ygrove ™. 


Surely our author muft have feen the 
following lines, which I tranfcribe from an 
authentic manufcript in my poffeffion, rather 
older than the difcovery of Rowley’s poems. 


Thas when a Barber and a Collier fight, 

The Barber beats th’ unhappy Collier white ; 

In comes the Dyer, of cerulean hue, 

And beats the Barber and the Collier blue: | 
Next comes the Brickduftman with rouge befpred, 
And beats the Barber, Collier, Dyer, — red: 


mB. H, il. 411.435. 
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The rallying Collier heaves his empty fack, 

Knocks down the Brickduftman, and beats him black. 
So blue, fo red, the bridal morn arofe, 

When Belimperia wak’d from foft repofe : 

So red, fo black and blue, fo black and white, 
Look’d Holofernes when he faw the fprite! 


But many entire lines, and often prolix 
paragraphs, cannot be diftinguifhed from the 
compofitions of the prefent day. The limits 
of this pamphlet, in which I do not mean 
to reprint the greateft pai of Rowley’s 
poems, will admit only a few fpecimens. 
The reader will perceive, that the artificial 
fprinklings of obfolete fpelling, and fome- 
times of old words, detect what they fhould 
difzuife. 

In the Batrue of HasTrNGs. 


But Jyv’d in love, and Rofaline’s embrace *. 


In the fame, 
Bothe fcorn’d to yeelde, and both abhor’d to flie, 
Refolv’d to vanquifh, or refolv’d to die°. 


Doétor Milles obferves, that “* thefe two lines 
*¢ have an appearance of modern phrafeology ; 
‘‘ but fuch ideas are common to writers of 
‘‘ every age’.” But not fuch a conftruction, 
nor fuch an arrangement of. expreflion. 


> 8B, H. ib, 208, © Ibid 349, P Pag, 80. 
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In the fame, 
And ftopt his driving fteedes, and hid his lyghtfom ray 9, 


This fort of augmentative, arifing from a 
repetition of the conjunction, And, after 
the paufe in the middle of an Alexandrine, 
is, I believe, firft ufed by Dryden. It might 
have been mentioned as an inftance under 
the head of modern formularies. 

In the fame, 
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Felte a dire arrowe burnynge in his brefte ; 
Before he dyd, he fente hys fpeare awaie, 
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Thenne funke to glorie and eternal reft*. 
In the fame, ' 


Such majeftie was in her porte difplaid, 
To be excell’d by none but Homer’s martial maid °. 


In the fame, 


maw a The fun, her mind, 
Did guilde her mortal fhape, and all her charms refin’d*. 
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In the fame, 


He clos’d his eyne in everlaftynge nighte : 
Ah! what avayl’d the lyons on his crefte¥. 


In the TRaGepy of Eira, 


Thie beauteous hue, 
Whyche ftrooke mye mynde, and rouz’d my fofter foule’. 
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2B. H.,ii. 220. * Ibid. 252. * Ibid. .400., 
t Ibid. 440, u Ibid, 278. ~ Ver. 26. 
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In the fame, 


Hear from my groted * harte the lover and the friend *. 


In the fame, 


Brynge mee a ftede with egle winges for flyghte, 
Swyfte as mie wyfhe, and, ‘as mie love ys, ftrong 7. 


In the fame, 
That, I on Birtha’s brefte, may thynke of warre no 
more ?, 
In the fame, 


Mie race of ‘love, mie race of lyfe, ys ronne ”. 


Of'a fpire, in the poem oNN ouR LADIES 
CHYRCHE, 


That fhootes alofte into the reaulmes of daie ‘. 
In the Brisrowr TRAGEDY. 
Be thyne the olyve rodde ®. 


In the opening of the fecond part of the 
BATTLE of HasTiInGs. 


Oh Trutu! immortal daughter of the fkies, 


Teach me, fayre Sain&te! thy paflynge worth to pryze, 

To blame a friend, and give a foeman prayfe °. 
Where, by the way, a prieft of the fifteenth 
century would never have called TRuTuH a 
Saint: but would have done, what doctor 
Milles thinks happily avoided for this truly 


* Offended. y Ibid. 337. 2 Thid..o11. 
@ Ibid. 1144. B Ibid, Pas. © Ver. 7- 
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Pindaric addrefs, would have ‘¢ opened with 
‘¢a melancholy ejaculation in the ballad~ 
‘* ftyle’. 

In the poem on. Happiness, Content is 
thus elegantly hailed, 


All hayle Conrente, thou mayde of turtle-eyne ©! 


I will clofe this tedious feries of quotation 
with one whole ftanza, from the BATTLE of 
Hastinos, defcribing an earthquake. 
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As when the erthe, torn by convulfyons dyre, 

In reaulmes of darknefs hid from human fyghte, 

The warring force of water, air, and fyre, 

Braft® from the regions of eternal nyghte, 

Thro the darke caverns feeke the reaulmes of lyght : 

Some loftie mountaine, by its fury torne, 

Dredfully moves, and caufes grete affryght, 

Now here now there majeftie nods the bourne }, 

And awfulle thakes, mov’d by th’ almyghty force, 
Whole woods and forefts nod, and ryvers change theyr 

courfe *, 
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i Projection of a rock or promontory, from Shakefpeare’s 
‘¢ dread fummit of this chalk dowrn,” in Kine Lear, iv.’s. 

h B. H.i. 191. Had I not been preoccupied by others, 
Lwould here have added Chatterton’s numerous literal imita- 
tions of modern Englifh poets. I will, however, point out 
one, which I think has not been yet mentioned. Onn our 
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Lapies Cuyrcue, P.1. 5. 


Some counynge fairie hande 
Yreer’d this chapel in this lande, 
Evidently 
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Before I clofe this head, I mutt obferve, 
that in extenuation of the objection arifing 
from the {moothnefs and elegance of Rowley, 
it is pretended that his native afperities have 
fometimes been foftened and modernifed, and 
perhaps the defects of his manufcripts inter- 
polated, by the officious hand of Chatterton. 
If this be true, where is the value or curiofi- 
ty of this boafted difcovery of antient Englith 
poetry? If a modern corrector has been at 
work, he has apparently been fo very bufy, 
as to leave but little or none of the original. 


Evidently from Gray’s Lone story, that mixture of true 
poetry and falfe humour. ver. 4. 

Employ’d the power of fairy hands 

To rear the cieling’s fretted heighth. 

Moft of thefe imitations are paffed over by the Commenta- 
tor, But he obferves in general, ‘‘ If Chatterton could be 
“* fuppofed to have borrowed fuch difant and immaterial allu- 
‘* fions from our modern Englifh poets, would he not have 
*‘ endeavoured to grace his compofitions by copying their 
“< ideas and language in the more imperfect and beautiful 
“« images of their poetry ?” That Chatterton has copied their 
adeas and language, | think we have abundantly proved. He 
adds, ‘* And how abfurd muft be the zdea of that plagiarift, 
** who expofes himfelf to fhame and deteticn, without the 
** profpect of reaping’ any poetic credit, &c.”’ ' But, in the 
carelefs hafte and heat of compofition, thefe imitations were 
the involuntary and almof imperceptible efcapes of a mind 
feafoned with modern Englifh poetry, Milles’s RowLsy,p.245. 
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His file has worn what it polifhed. The 
ftory of old Cutler’s only pair of ftockings, 
I am afraid, will be here inverted: they 
were originally of filk, but by being often 
mended with worfted, at laft became entirely 
a pair of worfted ftockings. In the prefent 
cafe, we will fuppofe, we have a pair of 
good plain ftockings, originally worfted, 
which by being carefully darned with filk, 
are abfolutely converted into a very decent 
pair of filk ftockings. If a portrait by Hans 
Holbein was to be retouched, or rather re- 
painted, by Reynolds, it would undoubtedly 
be made a much finer picture. But it would 
not be a picture by Hans Holbein. If, how- 
ever, the poetry before us fhould have been 
only corrected or interpolated by parts, I be- 
lieve there will be no difficulty in drawing 
the line of diftinCtion between the refpective 
property of Rowley and Chatterton. For 
fuch corrections and interpolations will ap- 
pear to confift not only in words or hemif- 
tics, but in a fuite of flanzas, in pafiages 
of confiderable length, and fuch as, have 
been the favourites of the public, and have 
been diftinguifhed for their poetical beauties. 
In a word, the few flat and infipid pafiages 
that remain in their original ftate, and are the 
indifputable relics of the Redcliffe-cheft, 
will 
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will eafily be configned to Rowley. Thus 


have we been blindly lavifhing our admira- 
tion, and wafting voluminous illuftrations 
and laboured commentaries, on an antient 
bard of the eighteenth and not of the 
fifteenth century. 


tl. Merre. It is not my defign to enter 
into a minute and technical examination of 
the meafures of thefe poems. A few general 
obfervations will be fufficient. 

The ftanza of old Englith poetry is moft 
commonly formed of lines of equal feet, and 
conftantly preferves an uniform recurrence of 
the fame fyftematic alternation of rhyme. 
The Sonce To Etta is compofed in that 
devious and irregular meafure, which has 
been called the Pindaric. What thall we 
think of a Pindaric ode'in the reion of Ed- 
ward the fourth? It is well known, that this 
novelty was referved for the capricious ambi- 
tion of Cowley’s mufe. The writers of the 
hfteenth century were not fo fond of foaring. 
They had neither fkill nor {trength for fuch 
towering flights. Our learned commentator, 
however, always abounding in a fertility of 
refource, immediately removes this difficulty, 
by confidering the fire of Rowley’s genius, 
impetuous in its career, impatient of me- 
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chanical reftraint, and indulging its enthufi- 
aftic excurfions in the freedom of unconfined 
numbers, and an unfettered profody. He 
even proceeds fo far, in folving this problem, 
as to infinuate that Rowley might have feen 
Pindar. ‘* That he had never feen or heard 
«© of the works of Pindar, his objectors can- 
«© not take upon them to prove*™.” Pindar 
was one of the Greek claflics that emerged 
late, at the reftoration of literature. He 
might have been known, although this does 
not appear, to the few Englifh {cholars who 
now travelled into Italy: but certainly not 
to a provincial prieft, educated in an obfcure 
convent at Keinfham in Somerfetfhire, and 
confined to his paftoral duties within the 
narrow circle of Briftol. If the name of 
Pindar was at this time known in England, 
I fufpect it was fcarcely known whether he 
was a Greek poet or a Greek philofopher, 
whether he wrote Greek odes or Greek ho- 
milies. -Is he mentioned or cited by any of 
Rowley’s cotemporaries ? So is Pythagoras 
and Hermes Trifmegiftus by Chaucer. The 
firft Latin verfion of Pindar was by John 
Lonicer, printed at Bafil in 1528. Melan- 
éthon’s tranflation could not, I think, have 
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been fo early. But Rowley was above Latin 
verfions of Greek, the refuge of a modern 
{choolboy. He was a reader of the Greek 
claffics in their original, where he faw their 
genuine excellencies. He was not only ac- 
quainted with Pindar, but, as we are peremp- 
torily aflured by the Dean of Exeter, with 
Homer, with Theocritus and Mofchus'. If 
Rowley was acquainted with Pindar, he has 
borrowed nothing from the Theban bard, but 
the licentious exuberance of his lyrics. 

The ftanza of the Barrie of HasTINGs, 
of the TourNAMENT, and of the Tragedies 
of Etta and Gooppwyn, confiftsof ten 
lines. It is conftrué&ted of two quatrains 
rhyming alternately, and thefe are clofed with 
an” Alexandrine. ‘The long ftanza, or oT- 
TAVA RIMA, of Chaucer, never exceeds 
eight lines. Lydgate’s is commonly confined 
to feven, and is the fame that is called b 
Gafcoigne, a critic and poet of the decline of 
the fixteenth century, RirHME ROYAL. 
But neither Chaucer nor Lydgate clofe with 
the Alexandrine. Spenfer, with the addition 
of the Alexandrine, and fome difference in 
the alternation of the rhymes, is the firtt 
that extended this ftanza to nine lines. At 
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length Prior, who lived more than two cen- 
turies after Rowley, in his Gde on the Queen; 
augmented Spenfer’s itanza with a tenth line, 
preferving his Alexandrine. This laft, of 
which examples have been multiplied, was 
our poet’s model. But not only thefe im- 
provements, if fuch they are, of the old 
OTTAVA RIMA, originally ufed by Boccace, 
exclude the claim of man la from Rowley, 
but the unvaried and habitual exaétnefs of 
the modulation of his final Alexandrine, Out 
of three or four hundred Alexandrines, 
hardly ten will be found that have not the 
paufe after the third foot, fo indifpenfably 
effential to the legitimate march and juft 
effe& of an Alexandrine verfe, and which is 
among the firiking melodies of Dryden. As 
thus, in the BATTLE oF HASTINGS. 
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And bratte his fylver helme,—fo furyous was the blowe™, 


Spenfer has numerous Alexandrineés with- 
out this paufe. As thus, 


Which from a facred fountaine welled forth alwaye 

Chatterton’s third foot is moreover often 
@ pure iambic, which much heightens the 
harmony. Had the fuppofed Rowley written 
Alexandrines, I fufpect he would not have 
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xceeded Spenfer, and equalled Dryden, in 
the mufic of, verfification. 

I am perfuaded, a greater variety of metre 
will not be found in any modern and more 
voluminous mifcellany. From the fablime 
irregularity of the Pindaric, and the ftately 
folemnity of the Rit HME ROYAL, our 
our author fometimes defcentds to {port in 
lighter ftrains. ‘The defultory genius of Row- 
ley difdained the dull identity, not only of 
a beaten but of a common track. 

In the TRAGEDY oF Exrza, we have an 
ode, of which this is one of the ftanzas. 

Mie hufbande, lorde Thomas, a forrefter boulde, 
As ever clove pynne, or the bafkette, 
Does no cheryfauncys from Elynoure houlde, 


I have ytte as foon as I afke ytte. 

In Durfey’s Prs to purge Melancholy, or 
fome other book of Pi//s for the fame falu- 
tary purpofe, I remember an old Someriet- 
fhire ballad, yet certainly not older than the 
latter end of the laft century, which exhibits, 
I believe for the firft time, the fame ftructure 
of {tanza. 

Go find out the vicar of Taunton Dean, 
And he'll tell you the Banns they were afked, 
A thumping fat Capon he had for his pains, 
And I fkewer’d her up ina bafket. 
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The old Chaucerian word Cherifauncey, in 
Chatterton’s ftanza, never danced {fo gaily be- 
fore. But it is not fo much to the movement, 


are accidental, and they were fuggefted by 


the double rhyme is conftitutive of a peculiar 
conformation of ftanza, of which it is one 
of the effential properties. An ode was to 
be written with a regular and impofed return 
of this duplication. To {ay nothing in the 
mean time, that Chatterton took, perhaps 
imperceptibly, the two words here employed 
for double rhymes, from the ballad I have 
cited. The double rhyme is now adapted to the 
comic and familiar ftyle: and the unexpeéted 
comfonancy often gives an air of burlefque. 
Not one example occurs in Chaucer’s bur- 
lefque poem of Sir Tuopas. ‘Nor was it 
{carcely ever ufed under any circumftances by 
the elder poets, except in tranflation. 
Another metrical obje@tion to be made to 
the authenticity of thefe poems, is the truth 
of accent, or legitimacy of cadence, which 
uniformly marks the termination of the lines. 
Our author never offends the ear by the ufe 
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of words at the end of his verfes, which 
would produce an improper ftrefs on final 
fyllables. ‘This is a common and character- 
iftical fault. of the verfification of the old 
poets. But the writer of thefe pieces had 
been evidently trained to another texture and 
tone of verfe. The fudden and abundant 
importation of Latin and exotic words into 
our language, by Chaucer and his immediate 
fucceffors or followers, filled our ftyle with 
pollyfyllabic terms. Thefe fometimes of 
courfe found a place at the end of a line. 
There was however fome degree of affectation 
in the cafe, occafioned by our imitation of 
the Italian poets: and the poly{fyllabic clofe 
continued even below Fairfax. Lydgate, 
Rowley’s cotemporary, is full of this unhar- 
monious chime. Inftances without number 
might be brought from his Sirce or Tus- 
BES, written in couplets; but I quote one of 
his ftanzas, which accidentally meets my eye 
in opening his Lyre or our Lapy. | 

Nowe, as mefemeth in this hie ferie °, 

That named is the Purification, 

Euery man oughte to be glad and mery, 

And with gode harte, and hole entencion, 

Deuoutely brynge his oblacion, 

And offre fyrft the turteli of innocence, 

Of very mekenes, and hartely pacience ?. 

° Feftival, ? Cu, Ixxxi, Sig. Gg iii, edit. R edman, 1530-40. 
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To quote ohe of our author's ftanzas, in 
exemplification of this pofition, is to quote 
all. The following is tranfcribed at random 
from the BATTLE or HASTINGS. 


Next Sire du Moulin fell upon the grounde, 
Quite through his throte the lethal javlyn prefte, 
His foule and bloude came roufhyng from the wounde: 
He clos’d his eyen, and op’d them with the blefte. 

It can no be 1 fhould behight the reft, 

That by the myghtie arme of Alfwolde felle, 

Paft by a penne to be count or exprette, 

How many Alfwolde fent.to heaven or helle ; 

As leaves from trees fhook by derne Autumns hand, 


So laie the Normannes flain by Alfwold on the ftrand 4. 


Let ut here be blind, if we can, to diffi- 
milarities refulting from other particulars, and 
fix our attention only on the fall of the 
verfes, in both poets. How totally diftant 
are the two {ftanzas, in this fingle circum- 
{tance alone of rythmical harmony ! 

Yet Mr. Bryant obferves on this point, 
** Is there any thing extraordinary in a perfon 
‘* of a good ear and tafte, deviating from this 
«* manner of compofition, and following bet- 
““ ter examples?” But goodnefs of tafte and 
of ear are, both, relative terms. Our learn- 
ed mythologift then proceeds, to fhelter 


Rowley’s 
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Rowley’s legitimate terminations under the 
example of Robert of Gloucefter, a much 
more antient bard, who clofes his verfes with 
a due ftability of pronunciation, and is free 
from this unnatural and unpleafing emphafis. 
** Robert of Gloucefter was no poet, but a 
*«* mere verfifyer: yet he had tafte enough to 
*¢ be fometimes cautious about the polyfylla- 
*«« bic clofure. It 1s to be found oftener in 
*¢ ten lines of Lydgate, Gower, and even of 
<< Spenfer, than in an hundred of this writer. 
** Hence we may perceive, that this mode of 
** proceeding in Rowley was not new ‘.” 
But, with fubmiffion to Mr. Bryant’s great 
judgment, I apprehend it was not that Ro- 
bert of Gloucefter had fa/fe enough to avoid 
this defect. It was not from defign or choice. 
He wrote his Chronicle at a time, when our 
language confifted almoft entirely of mono- 
fyllables, and before its purity, or fimplicity, 
was marred by the influx of a foreign 
phrafeology. His words are all Teutonic or 
radical: and frequently for twenty lines to- 
gether he does not afford five diffyllables. 
Surely the quick-fighted Rowley, who anti- 
cipated the beauties of future ages, and of 
poets yet unborn, would not have. gone two 
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centuries backward for a model. He would 
rather have acquiefced in this laxity of the 
polyfyllabic termination, which was un- 
doubtedly now deemed a fafhionable orna- 
ment, and an elegant departure from the 
plain monotonies of the primitive rhymers. 


Ill. ANTIENT LANGUAGE. The antient 
language of thefe poems is affected and un- 
natural. Antiquated expreffions are engrafted 
on prefent modes of fpeech. ‘* Old Ed- 
‘s ward’s armour beams on Cibber’s breaft.” 
Sometimes a modern ftyle predominates, to 
the exclufion of the antient: and the-tinfel 
of a polifhed phrafeology is but thinly tinged 
with the ruft of antiquity. The di@tion and 
verfification are at perpetual variance. Our 
author is f{mooth and mellifluous as Pope and 
Mafon, and yet more obfcure and inexpli- 
cable than Gower or Chaucer. He has 
given a hardnefs and a ftiffnefs even to ob- 
folete language. He fays, in {peaking of the 
antient builders: at Briftol, | 


And eche dygne builder dequac’d onh mie mynde *. 


That. is, ‘* Each illuftrious buider dafhed 
«© upon my mind.” The conclufion muft be, 
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that he borrowed his language from gloffa- 
ries-and etymological Englifh lexicons, and 
not from life or practice. But he borrowed 
without felection or difcernment. He feems 
to have been perfuaded, that no other ingre- 
dient was neceffary for his fiction than old 
words: and carelefs or ignorant of the appli- 
cation, which required the niceft conduct and 
caution, he prefumed he hdd accomplifhed 
his defign, by introducing as many antient 
terms, and of any antiquity, as he could col- 
lect. He viewed antient language as all of 
one age and one diftrict. In dictionaries of 
old Englifh, he faw words detached and fe- 
parated from their context : thefe he feized 
and combined with others, without confider- 
ing their relative or other accidental fignifi- 
cation. Here too, he found the peculiarities 
of northern and fouthern dialeéts, thrown 
together for general explanation : thefe he 
carelefsly blended, not obferving their re- 
{pective local appropriations. This confufion 
has been increafed by mifpellings, proceeding 
either from choice, ignorance, or accident, 
and by inflections at once ungrammatical and 
arbitrary. Thus has he fabricated a factitious 
antient diGion, at once obfolete and hetero- 
geneous, anomalous in every refpect, fuch as 
never could have been in ufe at any era of 

Be antiquity, 
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antiquity, is not tranfmitted by any antient 
Englifh author, and moft certainly would 
have been almoft as little underftood three 
centuries ago, as at prefent. Thus has he 
produced fuch a fyftem of language, fuch a 
difcordant tiflue of words of diftant provinces 
and diftant periods, as never before coexifted. 
Again, this motley mixture of the modes of 
antient language being worked into a modern 
ground, has compounded fuch a pafficcio of 
{tyle, as is ftill more unexampled and 
extravagant. 

Mr. Bryant has this fundamental pofition. 
«¢ One of the firft pofitions which I muft lay 
«« down, is, that thefe poems were written 
‘‘in a provincial diale@: according to the 
<¢ idiom of the people in whofe country the 
‘© author refided, and was probably born*.” 
How did it happen, that Rowley, who is 
afterwards faid by Mr. Bryant to have been 
of Somerfetfhire", fhould at once fhake off 
his provincial habits of fpeech, his native 
peculiarities of pronuntiation, his barbarous 
dialect, and uncouth phrafes, and write fo 
clear fo intelligible a poem as Sik CHARLES 
BawpDIn? : 

Yet of this poem the Dean obferves, that 
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the modern complexion of the language and 
metre, ** may be accounted for from the na- 
‘¢ture of the fubje&t, the clearnefs of the 
‘¢ author’s imagination, and from the harmo- 
‘‘ny of his ear. Every judicious poet will 
‘«* adapt his language to the ftyle of poetry in 
«¢ which he writes ; and it may be obferved, 
‘¢ that Rowley has clofely followed the ad- 
‘¢ vice of Horace, in the magnificent words, 
‘© and compound epithets, which appear fo 
‘¢ frequently in his epic and dramatic pieces. 
<¢ And, on the other hand, with what eafe 
‘© and f{moothnefs does his language flow in 
«< the Songs and Eclogues! How plain and 
‘familiar is the ftile of this poem! How 
fuitable to that of all the antient Ballads 
‘¢ which relate fuch dolefull events” !” 

To. fay nothing, that ftyle and language 
are here confounded, and that no other poet 
of Rowley’s age has ever followed Horace’s 
advice concerning compound epithets, I will 
allow,»that every judicious writer will adapt 
his language to his {pecies of poetry. But if 
Mr. Bryant’s fuppofition be true, Rowley, 
whatever his judgement or even his genius 
might have been, had no choice of language. 
He poffefled not the means nor the powers 
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of this adaptation. Neither nature of {ubject, 
clearnefs of imagination, \ nor harmony. .of 
ear, could have operated on a writer under 
the dominion of the Somerfetthire dialeé, 
and living in the fifteenth. century. His 
dramas, epics, odes, and pattorals, muft have 
been all equally and uniformly - provincial. 
Had Robert of Gloucefter ever chofe to 
deviate into any of thefe varieties of compo- 
fition, I prefume his language would have 
been juft as rough as it appears at prefent in 
his metrical hiftory. As to the familiarity 
which doctor Milles aflizns to the ballad- 
{tyle, and in which Sir Cyartes Bawpin 
is {uppofed to be written, that circumftance 
muft have added greatly to the provinciality, 
and confequently to the unintelligibility, 
of the poem. I omit other poems, nor 
do I repeat circumftances already mentioned, 
which alike tend to demonftrate, that the 
idea of founding the difficulties or the fingu- 
larities, of Rowley’s language on the anoma- 
lies of any provincial dialect, is improbable 
and indefentible. 

Mr. Bryant fuppofes, that Chatterton has 
fhewn a want of knowledge in writing or 
explaining the old words of thefe poems, and 
therefore concludes, he was not the compofer 
but only the tranfcriber. JI will examine 
this 
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this part of his argument in a few inftances: 
Nor is it my intention to inftitute a formal 
and fcientific difquifition on Rowley’s lan- 
guage, which I leave to the learning, the 
precifion, and dexterity, of Mr. Tyrwhit. I 
only mean to give a general {fpecimen of the 
futile principles on which this very plaufible 
plea has been conduted, and to fhew how 
eafily it may be confuted. 
Mie Parker's Grange far fpreadynge to the 
Sygate, is interpreted by Chatterton, ** Liberty 
‘< of pafture given to the parker*.” This, Mr. 
Bryant fays, is nota grange. It is moreover 
objected, that a farmer, by whom the words 
are {poken, could not have a park, nor keep 
a parker. Mr. Bryant therefore determines, 
with fufhcient latitude of conjecture, that 
Chatterton in the manufcript miftook parker 
for parkhch, or parklike. Of Grange, a 
word, by the way, not quite obfolete, and 
ecurring in Shakefpeare, Chattérton gave a 
vague unprecife explanation from his own 
head, or from imperfect remembrance. As 
to parker, it 1s eafy by the force of ingenious 
gueffes to make fenfe out of nonfenfe. But 
I know not that the fubftitution of parklich 
will much mend the fenfe. Mr. Bryant’s 
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explanation is, ‘* A grange, or granary, of 
‘* oreat extent, fenced about like a park.” 
How was this enclofed granary, far /preed- 
ynge to the fyghte ? Here is certainly a {trong 
proof of Chatterton’s ignorance, but not of 
ignorance in tran{cribing. He threw together, 
and then explained, antient words at random. 
The whole, to adopt the decifion of the 
learned objector, “* is a doyi/h miftake.” Chat- 
terton had no other originals before him but 
his own genuine compofitions : which having 
duely feafoned with a quantity of obfolete 
terms haftily or unfkilfully collected, he 
afterwards interpreted, as he could, in as 
carelefs a gloffary. 

In the sEconp Eciocue we have thefe 
lines, 

The gule-depeynéted oares from the black tyde, 

Decorn with fonnesY rare, doe themrynge rile ?. 

Here Mr. Bryant infers from the filence of 
the tranfcriber Chatterton, that he abfurdly 
fuppofed << Oars to be that inftrument by 
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z Fancied ornaments, according to doctor Milles. Who 
hence takes occafion to fay, that ** Doctor Johnfon had no 
‘ reafon to call Fun a low cant word, it being of great amii- 
<* guity, and effablifbed fignification.” Milles’s Row er, p. 
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‘¢ which boats are rowed.” He adds, ** Now 
‘© oars may indeed be painted, but I fhould 
«© think never with any rare defigns.” I am 
partly of the fame opinion. But who can 
account for the licentioufnefs of fancy ? Our 
learned mythologift then endeavours to prove, 
from Nonius Marcellus, Plautus, and Aulus 
Gellius, that Oar here fignifies Wherry. 
«© The name wéerry is very ancient; and by 
«‘ the Romans was exprefled Horia*.”” I be- 
lieve the filence of Chatterton may be eafily 
accounted for. Oar in the prefent accepta- 
tion, feems to me to give the moft natural, 
confiftent, and moft poetical fenfé of the 
context. Chatterton is. here made a tran- 
fcriber, becaufe he does not explain a com- 
mon word. I will allow that he knew no- 
thing of this remote and primitive fignifica- 
tion of Oar. 

It is infinuated, that Chatterton miftook 
his author Rowley, becaufe he interprets 
PARAMENTS by princely robes, and, in ano- 
ther place, robes of fcarlet. The annotator 
proves, that PARAMENT is a throne of in- 
veftiture, from Du Cange, and Hincmarus 
Rhemenfis?>. The word occurs twice. in 
Chaucer, and nearly in Chatterton’s fenfe. 
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In the LEGENDE of Drpo, Eneas is con- 
ducted, 


To daunfing chambers, full of PARAMENTS 
Of riche beddis and of ornaments °. 
Again, in the Squirrs Tate, where king 
Cambufcan goes from his throne in the Hall 
to a chamber richly decorated, or ftate-room. 
Rofe from his borde there as he fate full hie; 
Beforne him goith the loude minftralfie, 
Till thei came to his chambre of paramentes 4. 

But Chatterton, if not from Skinner, took 
the word immediately from Speght’s gloffary 
to Chaucer, where it is interpreted thus, 
‘«¢ PARAMENTS. Robes of ftate.” Our fup- 
pofed tranfcriber of antient originals, often 
poached in Speght’s gloflary, for old words, 
to ftiffen his modern poetry. This was 
certainly one of the originals from which he 
tranfcribed. We are informed, that Chatter- 
ton’s gloflary of Speght’s Chaucer, interlined 
with Chatterton’s own hand, is in the pof- 
feflion of a gentleman of Cambridge. As 
none of the interlineations have tranfpired, 
we may fufpect on which fide of the queftion 
they would throw moft light. Mr. Bryant 
adds, ‘* The word occurs in two different 
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‘€ acceptations, of which the ¢ranferiber was 
‘¢ not aware.” Both fenfes are from Speght. 
Chatterton explains one in Speght’s own 
words, as we have feen. This word is omit- 
ted in Mr. Tyrwhit’s excellent gloffary °. 

Chatterton is called a tranfcriber, for 
mifinterpreting Breme, ffrong’. A fleet of 
fhips is called dreme®., But this is a kindred 
fenfe to Speght’s interpretation, fierce. Is 
the conclufion here juft, that Chatterton ex- 
plained what he did not underftand ? That he 
was the copier and not the poet? If an old 
word would bear a fimilar or fecondary 
meaning, he adopted it, and explained it ac- 
cordingly. Nor was he, otherwife, ftudious 
of exact interpretation °. 

In the TourNAMENT the poet fays, that 
William the Conqueror’s paflage through a 
dark foreft was oppofed by toads and adders. 


The lordynge toade ynn all hys paffes bides, &c'. 


® See Cotgrave, in V. 
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h J will here give an inftance of the ufe of Breme, never 
yet adduced, Leland fpeaking of a Caftle in Fulbroke-park 
near Warwick, fays, ‘‘ This caftell fLoode remlye in the fight 
“of Warwyke caftle, and was a cawfe of hart-brineynge.”” 
That is, confpicuoufly, full in fyght. §* It flared Warwick- 
* caftle in the face.” Irin. vol. viii, 11, fol, 74. b. 
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Lordynge is explained by Chatterton, rhe 
toad ftanding on its hind legs. ‘This was one 
of the horrid impediments of the ufurper’s 
progrefs. And the exaggeration is very poe- 
tical. But Mr. Bryant infers, that here is 
another grofs miftake of the tranfcriber. 
** Who, fays he, ever faw a toad in this 
*« {trange attitude *?” Perhaps nobody but a 
poet. ‘This wonderful and unnatural appear- 
ance is imagined, to heighten the terrours of 
the feene. The annotator then adds the frue 
interpretation, as if from Rowley himfelf. 
** By Jordyng is fignified, du/J and heavy.” 
And he infinuates that Rowley might write 
lourdan. \f Chatterton is here only the 
tranfcriber and interpreter of Rowley, he 
has certainly introduced a beauty not intend- 
ed in his original. The context fhews that 
our youth is right; and that he here, as 
in other places, perfectly underftood his own 
meaning and his own poetry. All thefe 
loathfom animals are reprefented as roufed, 
and in action, to ftop the king. The owl 
flaps her wing: the adders leap forward and 
dart their ftings: and the toad, in a pofture 
not confiftent with his ufual fluggifhnefs, 
appears in every path. In fome picture of the 
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temptation of Saint Antony, I think I have 
feen a toad in this fhape. But it is not from 
the painters that we are to convict Chatter- 
ton of plagiraifm. He ftudied the modern 
poets. 

A wild devious courfe of a river is called 
bifmare. Chatterton’s interpretation is’, 
Lewildered, curious. ‘* Thefe epithets, fays 
‘© Mr. Bryant, he couples together, as if 
«they were fynonimous: but they neither 
‘© of them convey the true meaning’.” At 
leaft, «they convey Chatterton’s meaning. 
Had Chatterton, continues the critic, ‘« been 
‘« the author of thefe compofitions, he would 
ss have introduced the word in the fame ac- 
‘* ceptation in which it is to be found in 
s¢ Chaucer”.” But Chatterton did not read 
our old poets for a hard word: he confulted 
their gloffarifts, a more commodious fort of 
writers. In his old friend Speght he faw, 
ss BisMARE. fantafticall {trangenefie.” Chau- 
cers context, which he did not think it 
neceflary to examine, and in which he could 
not have eafily found the word, would have 
fhewn him that Speght and his author did 
not always agree. 


Courage is faid to be <“* £nopped in the froft 
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That is, fays Chatterton, 
chained, faftened, congealed. Mr. Bryant ob- 
ferves, that the ** tranfcriber has neither 
** exprefled, nor explained, knopped, truly °.” 
As to impropriety of expreffion, this is pro- 
pofed to be removed by reading nipped. 
But a better is not always a right reading. 
As to explanation, here is another and a 
glaring proof that he confulted eloffaries and 
not authors. Had he feen the word in 
Chaucer’s text, he would have there found 
that Knopped fignified *< fattened, or tied 
‘‘ with a button ’.” This would have been 
too familiar an idea. But he looked no fur+ 
ther than Speght, who gives only the general 
unappropriated fenfe. ‘This Chatterton ex- 
tended to a metaphor. When he wanted an 
old word, he did not always chufe the beft. 
When the chriftian fleet approaches the 


holy land, it is {aid 


7 mee! 


‘cof feare *, 


The amenufed nationnes be aftoun 9. 


Here again he has recourfe to Speght, and 
interprets AMENUSED, diminifbed. Mr. 
Bryant affirms, that the word is not truly 
exprefied or copied, but ought to be aman/ed, 
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that is accurfed’. A commentator fometimes 
writes better than his poet. In another place 
the word is ufed and explained in the very 
fame. acceptation*. Undoubtedly, in the 
prefent inftance, the Saracens might be more 
properly called acurfed, than diminifhed. But 
AMENUSED was too ftately a participle or 
epithet to be pafled over. It fitted a place in 
his verfe, and he had little farther anxiety 
about it. He trufted’ it: to chance. His 
readers might, or might not, attend to pre- 
cife propriety of fignification, On the fame 
thoughtlefs principle, and inattentive to 
future examination or detection, he manifeft- 
ly forged many old words, which pafs as 
antient current coin in doctor Milles’s Glof- 
fary to Rowley, entitled, A GLossaRy oF 
UNCOMMON WORDS. 

But the moft fpecious and boafted inftance 
of mifconception and falfe tran{cription lies 
in the following line. 


Couldfte thou not kenn, moft fkyll’d, After la goure*. 


Here fays Mr. Bryant, ‘ the word afrologer 
‘‘ufed fometimes to be exprefled 4/er- 
‘* Jagour: and fo it feems to have occurred 
‘‘here. He was fo ignorant as to read it 
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*« After la gour: and he has abfolutely dis- 
‘* joined the conftituent parts, and taken it . 
“« for a proper name, the name of a Norman 
“‘of fome confequence. He accordingly 
«¢ forgets the real perfon f{poken of, and 
“<< addrefles this After La Gour as a perfon of 
as science. 


Couldfte thou not fenne, moft feyll’d After Ja gour ? 


aes energie me Ni me 


“* He thought it was analagous to Delacour, 
«© Delamere, &c".” But I do not remember, 
that Aferlagour was ever ufed for Aftrologer. 
The word occurs once, and but once, in 
Chaucer,where it fignifies the old aftronomical 
inftrument called an Aftrolabe. 

His Astertacour longing for [to] his art, 

His augrim ftonis, &c™. 
The learned Rowley muft have known 
better, than to have called an Aftrologer by 
the name of one of his inftruments. The 
truth of the matter is this. Chatterton, in 
Speght’s Gloffary, found «* AsreRLAGOUR. 
“©an Aftrolabe.” He wanted a hard word 
for Aftrologer, for which he ufed Aferlagour, 
I will not fay whether by defign or inadver- 
tency. Afterwards, perhaps in writing over 
the poem, and deferting or forgetting his firft 
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meaning, he wantonly and very inconfiderate- 
ly corrupted the word into After la gour. 
Or accidentally looking back into Speght, 
and finding he had miftaken Speght’s inter- 
pretation, thought of this bungling artifice 
to make all right. Thus much is certain, 
that Rowley, the pretended compofer of thefe 
poems, could not poflibly have ufed Aferla- 
gour, the word fuppofed to have been in 
the original manufcript, in the fenfe here 
required. He never could have confounded 
the artift with his machine, then well known 
by this appellation. On the whole, I leave 

the conclufion to the unprejudiced reader. 
That Chatterton was no tranfcriber, that 
he neither mifunderftood nor mifinterpreted 
antient originals, that he had recourfe to 
glofiaries either to accumulate a ftock of old 
words, or in order to fubftitute old in the 
place of his own new words, that he fome-- 
times haftily copied, imperfeétly remember- 
ed, frequently mifapprehended, and_ often 
{fuperficially or cafually infpected thofe glof- 
faries, that he occafionally fabricated dithcult 
words, in fhort, that he compofed both 
poems and explanations, is [ hope fufficient- 
ly clear, from this fhort fketch of an argu- 
ment, which forms fo confiderable a part of 
Mr. Bryant’s very learned: vindication of 
H Rowley. 
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Rowley. Chatterton confulted thefe helps, 
not to elucidate the obfolete phrafes of an 
antient writer, but to give his own perform- 
ances the ftamp of antiquity : to darken his 
own meaning, not to illuftrate the obfcurities 
of others. Let us add to his negligence or 
inexperience, that the gloffaries he poffeffed 
were often erroneous or incomplete. What 
he could not find, he made: and often mif- 
took or mifreprefented what he found. He 
fometimes omits to explain his old: words : 
but it is well known, that his poetry and 
his interpretation were not always written at 
the fame time. Many of his marginal com- 
ments were extemporaneous productions at 
the requeft of friends. Nor did he always 
retain the exact fignification in which he had 
firft ufed an old word. ‘Thus was he fre- 
quently compelled to depend upon confufed 
recollection, or uncertain conjecture. Thus 
his explanations are often licentious, or 
inadequate. 

Mr. Bryant frequently repeats an axiom, 
that every author muft know his own mean- 
ing. This may be true. But every forger 
of old poetry does not always know the 
meaning of other men: that is, he does not 
always exactly know, either the meaning, or 
the proper application, of all the antique 
words 
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words which he finds it neceflary to adopt. 
Chatterton, however, knew his original and 
primary meaning. But writing under the 
conftraint and the difficulties of a forgery 
which confifted in the ufe of a remote and 
unfamiliar language, his natural expreffion 
was obftruéted. What moft writers with to 
attain, he was compelled to avoid, perfpicuity. 
He was obliged to embarrafs a meaning, at 
firft clear. And this he practiced with too 
little care and judgement. He underftood 
what he wrote, but he could not always 
explain what he wrote. What he had 
written, he was afterwards forced to render 
unintelligible. And in this procefs, not 
always managed with fufficient addrefs, he 
fometimes puzzled both himfelf and_ his 
readers. 

Mr. Bryant clofes his volume with the 
following illuftration. <s Whoever brings a 
‘<< copy of a prior writing, and does not un- 
<< derftand that writing, that perfon cannot 
<¢ be the author. In fhort, if a boy pro- 
<< duces a reputable exercile, and cannot 
<¢conftrue it, there is not an ufher at a 
‘«< boarding-fchool but will tell him he did 
‘6 not make it*,”. But if a mafter was to 
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order a f{cholar, to bring an exercife, written 
in Chaucer’s ftyle, and the boy, not having a 
competent knowledge of old Englith, could 
not afterwards very readily explain his tafk, 
the mafter would not tell him that he did 
not make it becaufe he could not explain it, 
but would blame him for his unfkilful ufe 
of Chaucer’s language, and direé&t him to 
ftudy it with more attention. 


IV. HisrorRIcaAL ALLUSIONS. Thefe 
poems are fuppofed to contain a fund of re- 
ferences to curious hiftorical faé&ts now for- 
gotten. Mr. Bryant afferts, that, « they 
“© abound with abftrufe learning, and with 
*f continual references to antient hiftory ¥.” 
Again, ‘* There are {trong marks of origina- 
‘‘ lity, with numberlefs curious allufions, 
“* with references to paft hiftories, which are 
<‘ many times irretrievable. — Thefe poems 
“‘ are too refined and curious, and relate to 
‘* circumitances too remote and obfcure to 
‘«‘ have proceeded from the young man, to 
‘‘whom the poems have by many been 
«6 afcribed 7.” 

It is afked, how Chatterton could have 
gained a knowledge of the raven-ftandard of 
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the Danes, or that the raven was revered by 
that people? We have thefe inftances, in 
the Tragedy of Exia, a Danith ftory. 


The Danes, wythe terroure rulynge at their hedde, 
Threw downe their banner talle, and lyche a raven 
fledde *. 


Again, the Danith foldiers fay, 


Onne, Ella, onn, we long for bloodie fraie, 
We longe to heare the Raven, &c °. 


And the Danifh leader Ella fays, 


Thanne, whanne the Ravenn croakes uponne the playne, 
Oh lette ytt be the knelle to myghtie Dacians flayne *. 


And the Chorus fays, 
Harke the Ravenne flaps hys wing 4. 


Mr. Bryant fuppofes, that this piece of 
recondite Northern mythology was inaccefli- 
bly fhut up in Spelman, Affer, the Saxon 
Chronicle, Pontanus, and Olaus Wormius *.” 
But Chatterton feems to have had his intel- 
ligence from Thomfon’s Masque or AL- 
FRED, a common play-book, where the 
Raven - ftandard of the Danes is thus 
poetically defcribed. 


Is not yon pictur’'d raven 
Their famous magic ftandard ? Emblem fit 
To {peak the favage genius of the people.——— 


* Ver, 793. b Ibid. 664. ¢ Ibid, 641. 
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———~ -—— Tis the fame. 

Wrought by the fifters of the Danith king, 

OF furious Ivar, in a midnight hour : 

While the fick moon, at their enchanted fong, 

Wrapt in pale tempeft, labour’d through the clouds: 

The demons of deftruction then, they fay, 

Were all abroad, and mixing with their woof 

Their baleful power; the fiflers éver fung, 

«* Shake, ftandard, fhake this ruin on our foes f !” 
And the Hermit fays, 

The raven droops his wing —— and, hark! the trumpet, 

&c 8, 

Let me add, that Chatterton’s idea of writing 
a play on a Danifh ftory might have been 
{uggefted by this very Mafque. He is allowed 
to have been a reader of Thomfon. It is 
alfo to. be obferved, that both dramas are 
built on the fame point of the Danifh hiftory 
in England, the Landing of the Danes in 
Somerfetfhire. One of Chatterton’s perfons 
is Hurra. Mr. Bryant fays, that the proper 
name Hussa might by an .umexperienced 
tranfcriber be eafily taken for Hurra?®. 
It is very true, that Hubba is the right read- 
ing, as Chatterton well knew from thefe 
lines in his favourite Thomfon’s Mafque. 

The valiant Husa bites the bloody field, 

With twice fix hundred Danes around him itrow’di. 


Sc, iv, & Ibid. Sc. iii. h Ubi fupr. p..175. 
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Chatterton, I prefume, might have his reafons 
for converting Hubba into Hurra. 

In thefe poems, Ella is called the warden 
of Briftol caftle, in the Danith wars. But 
before the Conqueft, Briftol was a very in- 
confiderable place. It is never once men- 
tioned in our hiftories of thofe bloody en- 
gagements, which were fought all about its 
neighbourhood between the Saxons and 
Danes. It did not begin to flourith or to be 
fortified, till after the total extinCtion of the 
Anglo-Saxon government. The firft notice 
of its caftle is, under the year 1087 *, in the 
Saxon Chronicle: which is faid by Robert 
of Gloucefter, to have been built by Robert 
Rufus earl of Gloucefter. This muft have 
been about the reign of Rufus. That chro- 
nicler fays, that earl Robert not only found- 
ed the caftle, but adorned it with a noble 
tower, ‘¢ which of all the tours of Englonde 
‘«¢ ys yhelde the flour *.”’ In fhort, it was one 
of thofe new fortreffes of the eleventh cen- 
tury, which it was the policy of the Nor- 
mans, at their acceflion, to erect in various 
parts of England, for the fecurity of their 
dubious title. Had this caftle actually ex- 
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exifted as a {trong weftern garrifon under the 
wardenfhip of our hero Ella, and of fufficient 
confequence to have made a ftout refiftance 
againit the incurfions of the Danes, it muft 
have been mentioned long before by the 
monkifh hiftorians. More efpecially as they 
record minutely, many confiderable conflicts 
with the Danifh invaders in Somerfetthire. 
Why then is Briftol, with its caftle, omit- 
ted? I fear we fhall find no other accounts 
of Ella’s invincible prowefs againft the Danes 
in the ninth century, at or near Briftol, than 
what are recorded in Chatterton’s unpublith- 
ed Hiftory of Briftol, by the monk Turgott, 
a manufcript of equal authenticity with his 
TRAGEDY OF Erra. Mr. Bryant con- 
cludes, that Briftol was a place of celebrity 
even before the time of king Athelftan: be- 
caufe Robert of Gloucefter points out 
Pucklechurch, the place where king Edward, 
Athelftan’s brother, was flain, by its being in 
the vicinity of Briftol. But Robert of Glou- 
cefter, who wrote about 1200, in pointing 
out an ob{cure village, refers to the neigh- 
bouring town of Briftol, as being then of 
fufficient and diftinguifhed note. It by no 
means follows, that Briftol was a place of 
note, when that event happened ™., 
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The eyes of Power in Goopwyn, and 
the armour of king Richard, are compared 
to fiery gronfires, or ground-fires*, Mr. 
Bryant obferves, that ‘* fomething is alluded 
‘© to which was of a very fearfull nature, and 
** uncommon appearance.” He fuppofes the 
allufion to be, to the many fiery eruptions 
from the earth, which appeared in England 
during the time of earl Godwyn, and are 
recorded by Bromton and other early anna- 
lifts. «* What have we fimilar, fays he, by 
** which thefe defcriptions can be explained ? 
‘* Nothing, that I am apprifed of, now a 
<‘ days°.” But of equal antiquity, and ftill 
continuing to appear, are the formidable 
nocturnal meteors in morafles, commonly 
called Will of the wifp, and “fack a@ lantern. 
From Skinner Chatterton learned, that 
Gron was a marfh, or rather a ditch. He 
added fire, and dignified what every child 
knows, with a difficult and a pompous name. 

It is faid, that many circumftances men- 
tioned in thefe pieces relating to the antiqui- 
ties of churches and other buildings at 
Briftol, and not elfewhere to be found, have 
been verified. I will not deny, that Chat- 
terton might difcover parchments of humble 
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profe, containing local memoirs, and au- 
thentic deeds illuftrating the hiftory of 
Briftol. He might have difcovered biogra- 
phical diaries, or other notices, of the lives 
of Cannynge, Ifcham and Gorges. Of the 
three laft, who were poets as well as Rowley, 
various anecdotes are come to light. And 
the dean of Exeter feems to {peak with rap- 
ture of the feftive party which thefe four 
poets muft have formed. ‘* When we view 
‘‘ Canning, accompanied with thefe three 
‘«* poets, whofe agreeable converfation he has 
‘celebrated in the ACCOUNT OF THE 
‘¢rEAST, can we forbear drawing the pa- 
‘«* rallel between this party, and that of Me- 
‘‘cenas, with his three friends, Virgil, 
‘¢ Florace, and Varius, united by the fimilar 
«ties. of friendfhip, genius, and poetry? 
‘©The comparifon, however, will be much 
‘©to the advantage of Mr. Canning, who 
not only equalled Mecenas in liberality, 
«¢ and in the patronage of literature, but was 
«‘alfo a better man, and a better poet ?.” 
I own, I think the dean has carried the 
parallel rather too far. . But every man has 
his favourite authors. Yet that this worthy 
mayor of Briftol was a better man than 
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Mecenas, I will not difpute. I think how- 
ever, it may be doubted, whether Canynge 
was a better poet than Mecenas. If fome of 
Mecenas’s poetry had been luckily recovered 
in the Redcliffe repofitory with Rowley’s 
and Canynge’s, this point might have been 
decided. 

Weare told, that many of the incidents 
in the BATTLE oF HastTinGs, fuch as the 
licentioufnefs of the Englifh army, and the 
exact difcipline of the Norman on the night 
of the battle, Harold’s exploration of the 
Norman camp, and the reception of his 
{pies of by duke William, Girtha’s miftake 
that the Norman foldiers were priefts dif- 
guifed in armour, with other circumftances, 
are entirely conformable to the defcription of 
this battle in Malmefbury, and the reft of 
the old Latin chroniclers *. To fuch authors 
Chatterton could not have had accefs. But 
all thefe particulars, which are reprefented as 
myfteries, may be feen in Hollinfhead, who 
tranflated and incorporated thefe authors in 
his voluminous and circumftantial hiftory of 
England. From thence they have defcended 
into fome later hiftorians. I do not parti- 
cularly recollect in Hollinfhead, nor am I 
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inclined to.fearch in that vaft ocean of black 
letter, whether he has mentioned Row- 
LANDS SONGE, With which William in our 
author begins the battle’. But Chatterton had 
certainly feen the three elegant volumes of 
antient ballads. In this poem of the 
BaTTLe or Hasrincs, the farft writer, 
fuppofed to be Turgott a cotemporary, is 
faid by doctor Milles to have «€ pointed out 
“* the origin and ufe of Stonehenge, fo little 
«¢ known by our antient writers*.” But what 
origin, and what ufes, are here pointed out, 
that do not appear in modern books? And it 
is to be obferved, that the writer has afligned 
almoft every origin, and every ufe, which 
modern conjectures, or antient hiftorians, 
have given. This is what Turgott probably 
would not, or rather could not, have done. 
Our poet, however, feems moft inclined to 
believe, at leaft infinuates, that this wonder- 
ful monument was erected in confequence of 
Hengift’s maffacre. I am happy to find this 
affignation of Stonehenge, which I curforily 
hazarded in my firft volume of the Hiftory 
of Englith poetry, afcertained by fo authentic 
an hiftorian as Turgott! Yet at the fame 
time, he fuppofes, that it might have 
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been a Druidical temple. And this fuppofition 
I afterwards inftanced as a proof of Chatter- 
ton’s forgery, obferving, that the notion, 
that «the Druids conftructed this {tupendous 
‘* pile for a place of worfhip, was a Dis- 
‘¢ covery referved for the sAGACITY of a 
‘© wIseR age, and the laborious DIscussIOoN 
‘(of MODERN ANTIQUARIES'.” Here I 
am accufed by doctor Milles of wavering 
between two opinions". Who does not 
perceive, that this paragraph never was in- 
tended as a ferious opinion or affirmation? | 
confefs I cannot always treat the ftrange 
fyftems of Stukeley, of which this is a 
famous one, with the gravity of the prefident 
of the antiquarian fociety. Doctor Milles 
himfelf, however, is fometimes difpofed to 
be pleafant: for upon MY AUTHORITY, 
that is, this my fecond fuppofed determina- 
tion, he propofes to give up my former 
theory about Hengift’s maflacre, and to re- 
mark the great improbability with which [ 
found that theory on the evidence of the 
fongs of the Saxon minftrels. But I certainly 
did not mean, that the Saxon minftrels had 
ever fung a triumphal epinicion on Hengitt’s 
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mafiacre. It entered of courfe into their 
minftrelfy as an hiftorical. event, where it 
was undoubtedly dreffed up in their own 
favourable colours. Thefe rude fongfters 
were not fo national, and fo nice, as we may 
fuppofe. In their metrical chronicles they 
recited what happened without much felec- 
tion or fuppreffion. Thus it tranfpired as a 
piece of hiftory from the Saxon to the Welfh 
bards, who by new ageravations would natu- 
rally turn it to the difadvantage of their 
enemies. ‘T’oo palpable therefore is the mo- 
dern delicacy of the writer of the BATTLE 
oF HastinGs, who thus {queamifhly intro- 
duces this tale of Saxon perfidy : 


I, tho a Saxon, yet the truth will telle ¥. 


But the learned dean’s {trongeft proof of a 
knowledge of genuine hiftory in this poem, 
and by which he judges it to be moft un- 
queftionably authenticated, is the agreement 
of the names of the Norman warriors, with 
thofe printed in our hiftorians from. the 
Chronicle of Normandy and the Battell- 
Abbey roll. « At leaft, he adds, names fo 
“* nearly refembling them, that allowing for 
‘« miftakes of tranfcribers, and difference of 
‘* {pelling, they may be fatisfaftorily veri- 
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«© fied *,” I draw a contrary and the moft na- 
tural conclufion. I am of opinion that on this 
occafion Chatterton ufed a book not yet men- 
tioned, Fullers Cuurcu-nistory. How 
he could get accefs to it, fhall be thewn 
hereafter. In this book, all the rolls and 
catalogues are drawn together, from Hollinf- 
head, Fox, and Stowe, and comparatively 
arranged ’, 

I cannot but here obferve, that Chatterton 
could not have chofen from our hiftory, a 
more commodious fubject for a poem than 
the Battle of Haftings, exclufive of its fuf- 
ceptibility of poetical ornament, and of its 
coincidence with his predominant predilection 
for antiquarian imagery. This fubject pof- 
feffes the fingular advantage of having the 
names of its heroes, on one fide at leaft, en- 
umerated at large in an original cotemporary 
record. 

Meanwhile, how comes it pafs, that fo 
many of the Normans are mentioned in this 
poem, and fo few of the Saxons? It is 
ftrange that the original author Turgott, an 
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Anglo-Saxon, fhould not have commemora- 
ted more of his countrymen. Why does he 
dwell fo largely, and almoft folely, on the 
names of his enemies ? For this plain reafon. 
Chatterton had no Jong roll of Saxon names, 
to which he might refer. Of the Normans 
he had a lift of eight hundred, from which 
he might chufe at pleafure. Not twenty 
Saxon names, including Harold’s three bro- 
thers, Tofti, Girtha, and Leofwyne, known 
from our hiftorians, are here recited. All 
thefe, however, are fuppofed by Mr. Bryant 
to be the names of Saxons “* of great rank 
«* and eminence in their time, and of large 
‘< pofleffions *. He adds, that all thefe names 
are to be found in Doomfday-book. Now 
that curious and ample record, containing the 
forfeitures of all the property of England at 
the Conqueft, then in the poffeflion of Saxon 
Jords, is abfolutely a Saxon nomenclature. I 
will not fuppofe that Chatterton had feen 
Doomfday-book. He took his few Saxon 
names, by memory, from plays, poems, 
novels, hiftories, and other books of enter- 
tainment. Had he. taken a hundred more, 
they would all perhaps have tallied with 
Doomfday-book. It would have been ex- 
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extraordinary indeed, not to have difcovered 
parallels to. thefe few names, in that com- 
prehenfive repofitory of antient hereditary 
property. 

Mr.’ Bryant is of opinion, that the 
BATTLE oF HASTINGs contains a maf of 
occult intelligence, in many obfcure references, 
and dark hints. ‘This is a mafs which I 
cannot penetrate. The poem, as we have 
feen, is fuppofed to have been originally 
written by Turgott, a coeval ecclefiaftic. But 
a writer fo connected with the times, a pro- 
feffed hiftorian, and who was here the author 
of a feparate and diftin& narrative of this 
fingle event, muft have-treated the fubjec&t 
with minutenefs and particularity. He was 
drawing from the life, and recording recent 
facts. This newly difcovered manufcript of 
Turgott, muft have mentioned anecdotes not 
now to be found in our hiftories, or have 
related thofe already recorded, with addi- 
tional circumftances, with a lefs degree of 
generality, and a variety of new particulars. 
But unluckily, we fee little more than the 
well-known, eftablifhed, leading incidents. 
Some few poetical or imaginary infertions 
excepted, this memorable Battle is much the 
fame in Hollinfhead as in Turgott. I am 
{peaking of real facts, fuch as properly belong 
K to 
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to this event as a piece of hiftory, and fuch 
as Turgott would have naturally told. As 
to thofe occult itelligences, inftanced by Mr. 


Bryant, Tynyan’s necromancy, the goats of 
Conyan made tame, and the fouls of the fazry- 


ftricken people that wander to Offa’s dyke, 


they are extraneous, and the fport of the 
poet. ‘Tynyan ‘is an old Britifh king in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. So little is known 
of this monarch, that he was fafely .and 
afily converted into a necromancer. The 
Goats of Conyan might be an allufion, to 
amufe and deceive, without any meaning at 
the bottom. We mutt not always treat fan- 
cies as myfteries. There are now remembered 
many romantic traditions, fuch as that of the 
fouls of the fairy-/fricken people. But this might 
have fprung from Chatterton’s imagination, 
for it is by no means out of the ftyle and 
caft of modern fiction. All thefe may be faid 
to have been added to Turgott by Rowley. 
It is at leaft as probable, that they came 
from Chatterton. They certainly did not 
fall from the pen of an archdeacon, a prior 
of an epifcopal church, and a con{cientious 
annalift. At leaft they would not have been 
introduced by Turgott into the Baye dignity 
of an hiftoric detail. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant juftly obferves, that ** whoever 
<< takes an antient piece of hiftory for a fub- 
«6 jet, will dwell upon the well-known 
¢¢ faéts. He will never amufe his reader with 
se dark and unfatisfactory allufions*.”’ I grant, a 
forger of an old hiftorical poem, for an obvious 
reafon, will dwell on the well-known facts. 
His additions will be thofe of decoration 
only. As to dark and unfatisfactory allufions, 
thefe he may fafely hazard. They will add to 
the difguife, and lead to no detection. He 
may fafely deviate into fuch innocent. fictions 
as I have mentioned. In defcribing a real 
battle fought nine hundred years ago, he will 
throw in fuch incidents of the fortune of a 
field, as are of general nature, and muft be- 
long to every battle. He will feign or 
borrow, without danger of difcovery by 
violating hiftorical truth, deaths, diftor- 
tions, and wounds, rivers of blood, and hills 
of flain, clattering of armour, and fhowers 
of arrows. He may however be too cautious 
in attending to truth and probability, and 
avoid fuch grofs miftakes, as an antient author 
would not have avoided. In defcribing a 
battle fought between the Normans and 
Saxons, he will perhaps fay nothing of gun- 
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powder and great guns, which a celebrated 
author of the fifteenth century has not 
{crupled to introduce in defcribing the Siege 
of Troy, 


V. BATTLE oF HasTIncs, and Etta 
A TRAGeEpy. Thefe are two poems, which 
although partaking in the ftrongeft degree of 
the general marks of forgery difcernible in 
all the. reft, yet as fubje& to peculiar 
circumftances, I mutt confider {eparately. 

I begin with the Barrie or Hastincs. 
On this, refulting from nature of fubject, 
fome {fufpicious circumftances neceffarily oc- 
curred under the laft Head of HIsToRIcCAL 
ALLUSIONS. I mean now to examine it in 
the view of an imitation of Porpr’s Homer. 

It is not denied, that this poem is copied 
from the Iliad. Doéor Milles, for that 
reafon, has placed it firft, in the colleétion : 
and he is of opinion that « it “not only 
*< coPIES but ExcEEDs Homer °.” s 

I believe it will be difficult to prove, that 
Rowley had ever feen the Iliad, either in the 
original Greek, or in a profe tranflation. It 
is evident that Rowley’s cotemporary Lyd- 
gate, a {cholar, and one who might then be 
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called a general reader, was totally unac- 
quainted with Homer. He has written pro- 
feffedly on Homer’s fubject, the fiege of 
Troy. But his author was Guido de Colon- 
na, who turned, about the twelfth century, 
the ftory of the Trojan war into a romance, 
not from Homer, but from Didtys Cretenfis. 
And this, in England at leaft, was the 
fafhionable Iliad of the fifteenth century. 
Where had Rowley ever feen a copy of 
Homer? In the library of his convent at 
Keinfham, or of the Carmelites at Briftol, 
where he is faid to have ftudied ? How had he 
acquired a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage ? It was not at that time either taught 
or cultivated in England. Were Rowley’s 
connections with any of thofe few Englith 
{cholars who now travelled into that country 
where the Greek writers were revived? The 
Redcliffe cheft has given us no information 
of a his learned character. Surely, one who 
muft have had fo full and familiar an ac- 
quaintance with Homer, as to transfufe his 
defcriptions with fo much eafe and intelli- 
gence, muft have left papers or parchments 
of a claffical or a literary kind. We are told 
of his Saxon, but not of his Grecian manu- 
{cripts. Nor do I conceive that Rowley 


could have feen a profe Latin tranflation of 
the 
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the Iliad. Leontius Pilatus, one of the 
learned Conftantinopolitan exiles, tranflated 
the Iliad into Latin profe, with part of the 
Odyfiey, at the defire of Boccace, about the 
year 1360, as we learn from , Petrarch’s 
Epiftles to Boccace‘. But this was never 
publifhed, and went no further than the 
public library of Venice*. The firft profe 
Latin [liad that appeared in public, was by 
Laurentius Valla, and it jwas’ printed at 
Brefcia in Italy, in the year 1497. ‘This 
‘ame too late to have been feen by Rowley. 
We are therefore left to conclude, that an 
Englith Iliad was ufed on this occafion. But 
Rowley never had feen the verfions, by Chap- 
man, Hobbes, or Pope, Can it now be 
doubted that the Barrie or HastTines 
was written by Chatterton! 

Indeed, with regard to the purport of our 
main argument, it matters not, which of 
the three Englifh tranflations was ufed by 
Chatterton. But it is more than probable, 
that this general reader and imitator of our 
modern poets, could not have been unac- 
quainted with Popr’s Homer. Hence the 
Homeric circumftances of the BATTLE OF 
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Hastines. Hence the contexture of the 
verfification, and animation of the narrative. 
Hence, to change Rowley for Chatterton, 
and to ufe doctor Milles’s forcible expreffions, 
<¢ he makes his numbers. harmonious, without 
<‘ weakening the: force of his ideas: he is 
‘¢¢ fonorous but not bombaft: and can de- 
«¢ fcribe the great convulfions of nature, in 
‘* terms more majeftic and fignificant than 
‘«< Addifon’s, Wreck of matter, and the crufh 
<‘ of worlds *.” 

But I lay the greateft ftrefs on the com- 
parifons, that ornamental part of Popr’s 
Homer fo likely to firike a young mind. 
The dean of Exeter obferves, «* The rapi- 
«¢ dity of Rowley’s imagination is a {tranger 
‘¢ to repofe: the mind of the reader can 
<¢ hardly have digefted the torrent of fimilies 
“on Kenelwalche’s beauty, when he finds 
‘¢ the valour of Adhelm, celebrated by three 
«‘ allufions in the courfe of one ftanza‘.” 
Who but a boy, fond of the florid and the 
de{criptive, and unable to check his career of 
fancy, could have poured forth fuch a torrent 
of indigeftible fimilies? His imagination, a 
Jiranger to repofe, deftroys even the repofe of 
his readers: | 


© Milles’s RowLey, p. 114. f Ibid. p. 134. 
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Our author compares a hero flain and 
ftretched on the ground, to an oak juft felled. 
He adds, that the oak was felled, 


To live a fecond time upon the main 8. 


In Pope, the oak is only ‘* to become a matt 
<¢ for fome great admiral*.” In Homer it is 
converted into fhip-timber. Here, fays doc- 
tor Milles, ‘* the oak “ving again on the 
‘‘ main, dignifies Homer’s image, which 
‘© Pope’s tranflation has weakened and de- 
«¢ oraded*.” But it does not follow, that if 
Chatterton copied Popr’s Homer, he there- 
fore always ufed Pope’s words or form of 
expreflion. It was eafy here, as in many 
more inftances, to enliven and improve: and 
Chatterton has plainly done it in a line per- 
fectly Popian. Nor has Pope here degraded 
Homer. At leaft he thought there was a 
fufficient dignity in words borrowed from 
Milton. But it is not hard to prove, that 
Chatterton fometimes ufes Pope’s exprefiions. 
Thus, for Pope’s f/ver cuifhes*, we have in 
the BarTLE or HasrinGs, his Cuwifbe of 
fiver’. In the fimilies, Chatterton frequently 
avails himfelf of Pope’s rhymes. I muft add, 
that the prolix circumftantial Comparifon ° 
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did not exift in the fifteenth century. It was 
imported into our poetry by Spenter. 

I have here mentioned the fimilies on 
Kenelwalche’s beauty. In thefe, as we have 
feen long ago, the rofy. lips, the {nowy bo- 
fom, the melodious voice, the auburn locks 
and the taper arms, of the Saxon dame, are 
moft luxuriantly illuftrated. Mr. Bryant 
fuppofes, what is not held by doctor Milles, 
that thefe comparifons originated from Tur- 
gott. But he has himfelf fuggefted a conli- 
deration which materially tends to invalidate 
this hypothefis, which may be extended to 
Rowley, and which at laft naturally brings 
home thefe high colourings of female beauty 
to a youth of {trong paflions and warm feel- 
ings. He very juftly remarks, that Turgott 
the prior of faint Cuthbert’s convent at Dur- 
ham, ** expends more time in {peaking of 
«the appearance and beauty of this lady, 
«« than is well decent for a difciple of faint 
‘¢ Cuthbert, and one devoted to celibacy and 
<< the cloifter 7. 


m OpservaTions, p.252. Of this very ungallant fraternity, 
Robert Grayftanes, a monk of Durham, author of an His- 
ToRIA DuNELMENSIS, about the year 1336, has the follow- 
ing anecdote, which I literally tranflate. ‘* In eafter week, 
«7333, king Edward the third came to Durham, and was 
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On the whole, as Pope perpetually varies, 
dilates, and adorns, the fimplicity of Homer, 
I perceive many pafiages which Chatterton 
has imitated from the Englifh verfion, not 
to be traced in the Greek original. But no 
further inveftigation feems neceflary. I no 
longer argue, that the BarTLE or Hasr- 
INGS is a forgery, becaufe Chatterton pro- 
duced the firft part as his own, and after- 
wards the fecond as the work of Rowley”. 
Whether Chatterton himfelf chofe the fubject 
from his fondnefs for old Englifh manners 
and events, or whether really fome hiftorical 
manufcript on the fubject might be found 
among the Redcliffe parchments, he had 


‘ entertained in the Prior’s lodgings. The next evening queen 
‘* Philippa came in one day from Knarefburgh to Durham; 
** and not knowing the cuftom of the monaftery, paffed 
through the gate to the Prior’s lodgings, and there fupped 
** with the king. When they went to reft after fupper, it was 
intimated to his majeity by one of the monks, that Saint 
** Cuthbert did not love the company of women, The queen 
<« immediately arofe at the king’s command ; and covered only 
‘with a petticoat and cloak, haftily returned by the gate 
“‘ through which fhe came, and went to the caftle: praying 
** the Saint, that he would not punifh her for what fhe had 
«© done through ignorance.” Cap. xxxii, Wharton's Anct. 
Sacr.1. 760. | 

" Sce Hist. Enc. Poerr. ii, App. Em. 164. And Milles’s 
ROWLEY, p. 35. 
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evidently recourfe to that work, among his 
favourite Englifh poets, where was the beft 
ftock of materials and decorations for de- 
{cribing a battle, and with thefe he conftructed 
his BATTLE oF HASTINGs. 

I come now to the TRAGEDY oF ELLA. 
This is a Tragedy written at a time when 
plays, if any exifted, were nothing more than 
a ballad or folitary recital, without plot or 
dialogue, and incapable of reprefentation. 
The*piece before us is a regular drama. A 
{tiffnefs of obfolete ftyle, a cumberfome 
ftanza, and prolix foliloquies, although the 
reciprocation of the dialogue is often entirely 
conformable to the modern practice, are 
almoft the only obftacles that render it unfit 
for the ftage. It has the interpofition of a 
Chorus of Minftrels, which adapt their odes 
or fongs to the moral of the piece. The 
fable is opened, and the cataftrophe pro- 
duced, according to the prefcriptions of 
Ariftotelic feverity. The events and charac- 
ters are few, and the bufinefs not intricate. 

Some of thefe reafons have been brought 
to prove, that it could not have been written 
by Chatterton. But they operate with much 
greater force againft the probability that it 
was written by Rowley; even if we fhould 
allow no more to Chatterton than thofe 
U2 incon= 
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inconfiderable advantages which doctor Milles 
is pleafed to grant him, that he might per- 
haps have juft dipped into Shakefpeare, 
Spenfer, Milton, and Pope; and feena few 
plays at the Briftol theatre’. But let us 
{uppofe, that fome efforts were now making 
towards the legitimate drama: thofe efforts 
never could have produced a performance fo 
finifhed as Extra. Nor would fuch high 
improvements in a popular exhibition fo foon 
have been forgotten. Polite manners were 
beginning to emerge, and would not have 
fuffered a quick, much lefs a total relapfe. 
It it well known to every fearcher into 
our antient ftage, that the miferable inter- 
Judes even of the decline of the fixteenth 
century, are infinitely fubordinate to every 
other {pecies of poetry then fubfifting ; that 
they are utterly deftitute of contrivance, cha~ 
racter, fentiment, and even of common 
decorum. ‘The truth is, the Tragedy of 
Era, to which I will add the imperfect 
Tragedy of Goopwyn, in which is the fine 
ode on Freedom, is indebted to the Grecian 
{chool, revived in the eighteenth century. 
Both are the effufions of a young mind, 
warm from ftudying’ Mr. Mafon’s ELFripA 
and CARACTACUS. 
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It is another unfurmountable objeGtion to 
the antiquity and authenticity of Etta, that 
the fubject is hiftorical or civil. Reprefen- 
tations of religious fubjects, were only 
fafhionable in the reign of Edward the 
fourth. And thefe, exclufive of the fubject, 
by no means refembled what we call a Play. 
They made a part of the great drama of 
fuperftition. Rowley, as a prieft, was very 
unlikely to have begun this heterodox inno- 
vation, and to have been the firft to compofe 
a play. not religious. The pious mayor of 
Briftol never would have patronifed fo 
profane a confeffor. Churches were our chief 
theatres before the Reformation: and the 
dygne maifire Canynge, the builder of a 
church, would have more naturally em- 
ployed the dramatic talents of Rowley, 
to decorate his new edifice with the exhibi- 
tion of a fplendid Mystery. If Rowley 
had penetration and tafte, yet he had caution, 
he had prudence, and a reverence for his 
eftablifhment. But Rowley proceeds fill 
farther. He openly defends.his new attempt, 
not in a palliative apology, but in.a peremp- 
tory declaration of his opinion of the abfur- 
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Playes made from hallie tales I holde unmeete, 
Lette fomme greate florie of a manne be fonge P. 


This was too bold and too refined a philo- 
fophy for a prieft of the fifteenth century. 
The firft line is abfolute herefy, and would 
have expofed the writer to the cenfure of the 
church. But this paffage is perfeétly con- 
fiftent with the general {pirit and turn of the 
Epiftle in which it appears: and which, 
according to the Dean of Exeter, contains 
** fpecimens of the author’s abilities in ju- 
‘‘ dicious criticifm, and pleafant raillery, in 
‘* neither of which does he appear at all in- 
“‘ferior to Pope?.” This is an unlucky 
conceffion ! 

We are told, that this Tragedy abounds 
with leffons of morality: it could not 
therefore have been the work of a diffolute 
and unprincipled youth. Chatterton certainly 
knew better, than to difguft every decent 
reader by indulging his difpofition to profli- 
gacy. But vitious fentiments would at once 
have deftroyed his impofture. His purpofe 
was deception. He was writing in the cha- 
racter of a prieft. Yet had not this been 
the cafe, I cannot conceive, with door 
Milles, «* How his mind muft have laboured 
‘‘ under the burthen of defcribing patheti- 
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‘‘cally the pleafures of virtue, and the 
«« rewards of religion’ |” 

Doétor Milles infifts much, on the great 
knowledge of men and manners in ELxa °. 
I know not that there are any notations of 
character, nice delineations of nature, and 
fituations of {trong intereft, but fuch as a 
young reader might eafily tranfplant from a 
thoufand modern tragedies. But we will 
allow that there is great nature in this piece. 
And here we muft recur to the vigorous 
prematurity of Chatterton’s underftanding. 
It was not in books only that this boy 
fhewed his amazing intuition and compre- 
henfion. He looked on life with the fame 
penetrating and pervading eye. His obfer- 
vation on things was equally quick and 
extenfive. His humour, his knowledge of the 
world, his attention to charater, and his 
general perception of the modes of life, ap- 
pear in his numerous fatirical pieces both in 
profe and verfe. When, after an education 
in a charity fchool, he was difmifled from 
the attorney’s defk, and came to London a 
{tripling of feventeen, we are furprifed, to 
ufe the expreflive words of Mr. Walpole, 
“at the rapidity with which he feized all 
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«¢ the topics of converfation then in vogue, 
«¢ whether of politics, literature, or fafhion ‘.” 
We wonder at the addrefs, the command, 
the facility, the verfatility of mind, the 
acommodation of fentiment, with which in a 
fhort {pace of time he compofed a variety of 
pieces, and on fubjects which ufually require 
long obfervation and experience. 

Although many arguments drawn from 
ftyle in general, have before fhewn this tra- 
gedy to be {purious, I muft here give a-{pe- 
cimen of dramatic ftyle in particular, which 
will add to the proof. Nothing can be more 
in the manner of modern tragedy than the 
following dialogue, to mention no other, 
confifting of exclamations, fhort and hafty 
fentences, fudden tranfitions, and frequent 
interruption. 

Ec. Oh Ella! Ext. Ah! that femmlykeene * to me 

Speeketh a legendary tale of woe. 

Ec. Birtha is — Ext. What? Where? Howe? Saie,. what 
of fhee ? 

Ec. Gone — Ex. Gone, ye goddes! Ec. Alas, ytte. ys 
too true! 

Ye fainctes, hee dies awaie with myckle woe! 

Ella! What, Ella? oh! he lyves agen. 


‘Ex. Cal me notte Ella: [ am hymme no moe. 


t LeETTerR TO THE-EpiTror oF CHATTERTON’S MISCEL- 
LaNnies, Strawberry-Hill, 1779. p. $3. 
u Appearance. 
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Where ys fhee gon? Awaie? Ah, fpeake! How?) When? 
Ex, Ec, I will. — Caparyfon a fcore of ftedes, flie, flie. 
Where ys fhe? Swythynne fpeake, or inftant thou fhalte 

die. 

Ec. Stylle thie loud rage, and here thou whatte I knowe, ° 

Ex. Oh, fpeake! Ec. Lycke primrofe, &c *, 

A better fcene for {hewing the fhrug and 
the ftart to the greatett advantage, never 
appeared at eae theatre. 

Before I difmifs this tragedy, I cannot but 
obferve, that there is fomething too ingenious 
and artificial, in Rowley’s afluming this mode 
of celebrating an old champion of Briftol, 
fuppofing that fuch a one ever exifted : and 
in drefling up an antient tale with a plot and 
fictitious characters. Had he been capable 
of writing a tragedy, it is improbable that he 
fhould have taken a ftory from fuch a remote 
antiquity. It is more probable, that this 
{tory was {elected for a tragedy, in a refined 
age, when poetry looks back on antient man- 
ners with delight as moft ftriking to the ima- 
gination, and as moft fit for her operations ; 
and when the arts of writing had been 
carried to perfection. 

Upon the whole of this Head, if there 
are {uch things as principles of analogy, if 
the rules which criticifm has eftablithed for 
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judging of the age of a poem, are beyond 
the caprice of conjeCture, then are the TRa- 
GEDY OF ELLA, and the BATTLE.OoF 
HastinoGs, modern compotitions: if they 
are antient, then are the elegancies of 
Gibbon’s ftyle coeval with the deplorable 
profe of Caxton. 


VI. CoMPARISON oF CHATTERTON’S 
POEMS WITH THE POEMS ATTRIBUTED 
ro Row Ley. It has been urged, and for 
an obvious reafon, that the poems acknow- 
ledged by Chatterton to be of his own com- 
pofition, are of a caft much inferiour to thofe 
which he produced as written by Rowley. 
{If this be True, we fhould remember, that 
Chatterton lavifhed all his powers on. the 
counterfeit Rowley, with whom he intended 
to aftonifh or to deceive the world, and that 
his Mifcellanies were the temporary progeny 
of indigence, inconvenience, and diftraction. 
That the former pieces, were compofed, 
with one uniform object in view, in a ftate of 
leifure and repofe, through the courfe of 
nearly one year and a half; and the latter, 


‘amidft the want of common neceffaries, in 


difquietude and in diffipation, at the call of 
bookfellers, and often on occafional topics, 


within four months. But I do not grant 
this 
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this boafted inequality. If there is any, at 
leaft the fame hand appears in both. The 
mifcellanies contain many ftrokes of uncom- 
mon {fpirit and imagination, and {uch as 
would mark any boy of. feventeen for. a 
genius. Let me add, that both collections 
contain an imagery of the fame fort. Mr. 
Walpole obferves, with his ufual elegant 
originality of ftyle and fentiment, that 
Chatterton and the fuppofed Rowley ‘* were 
‘s animated by fo congenial a {pirit, that the 
«« compofitions of the one can hardly, very 
«hardly, be difcriminated from the other.— 
<¢ The fame foul animates all, and the limbs 
‘«¢ that would remain to Rowley would in- 
«¢deed, be disjeéti membra poeta. Rowley 
«< would not only have written with a {pirit 
‘«s by many centuries pofterior to that of his 
‘age, but his mantle efcaping the hands of 
‘< all his cotemporaries and fucceffors, mutt 
«« have been preferved nothing the worfe for 
time, and referved to inveft Chatterton 
‘¢ from head to foot ’.” 

In the Pfeudo-Rowley, we are impofed 
upon by the charm of old fpelling and old 
language. Let us, with the leaft verbal variation, 

cloath an allegorical defcription of the power 


¢ 
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of a friend’s poetry, from Chatterton’s mifcel- 
lanies, in the orthography of antiquity. We 
fhall think we are reading a chorus in the 
Tragedy of Exxa or of Goopwyn. 


Whanne goulden Auétomne, wreeth’d in rypende corne, 
From porpel clufterrs prefte the froathie wynne, 

Thie poynctelle dyd hys fallowe browes adorne, 

And made the bewtyes of the feafonne thyne. 


Pale ruggyd Winterr, bendynge oer hys tredde, 
Hys gryzzled heare bedropte wyth ycie deawe, 
Hys eyen a dukkie lyghte, congeel’d and dedde, 


Hys roabe a tynge of bryghte ethereal blewe: 


Hys trayne a mottled, fanguyne fabble, clowde, 

He lympes alonge the rouffet dreerie moore ; 

Whylft ryfynge whyrlwyndes, blaftynge keene and lowde, 
Rowle the whyte fourges to the foundynge fhore, &c.— 


Faunfie, whofe varyous fygure-tyn@urd vefte 
Was everr chaungynge to a diffrente hewe, 

Her hedde with varyed bayes and flourets drefte, 
Herr eyne two fpanggles of the mornynge dewe: 


Ynn daunfing actytude the fwepte the ftrynge, 
And nowe fhe foares, and now agayne defcendes, 
And nowe, reclynynge onne the Zephyrr’s wynge, 
Unto the velvette-veftyd mee * fhe bends. 


Peace, dekkt ynne alle the foftneffe of the dove, 
Overre thie paffiouns fpredde herre fylver plewme, &c *. 


% Meadow. 
See Chatterton’s MiscenLanigs, Lond. 1778. p. 67, 68. 
The ingenious author of Cursory OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PoEMs 
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It has been afferted, that there are many 
attorney's clerks in town, who by reading 
plays and the monthly mifcellanies, and fre- 
quenting the theaters, get a better knack of 
writing than was to be found in Chatterton °. 
In the mean time, it is never recollected, at 
leaft it is never acknowledged, that in Row- 
ley, although he does not fuffer our attention 
to flag, there are many flimzy lines, many 
puerile paflages, examples of want of judge- 
ment, and ftrokes of a young compofer. 
The quitk repetition of his fhewy compari- 
fons, and his indulgence in defcription, the 
favourite field of a youthful poet, have been 
before obferved. Inthe BatTT ie or Has- 
TincGs, we have the following defcription of 
the morning. 

And now the greie-eyd morne, with violets drett,’ 

Shakyng the dewdrops on the flourie meedes, 

Fled with her rofie radiance to the wett ; 

Forth from the eafterne gatte the fyerie fteedes, 

Of the bryght funne awaytynge fpirits leads ; 

The funne in fierie pomp enthron’d on hie, &c. 
Who does not fee, that this, with twenty 
others, is fuch a defcription, fpun from the 


PorMs OF Rowxtey, has been beforehand with me in this 
fort of tryal. But mine was made, before I had feen his very 
fenfible and conclufive performance. 

> Bryant, ubi fupr. p. 491, 
many- 
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many-coloured woof of modern imagery,” as 


young adventurers in poetry, whether young 
apprentices or young academics, hazard in a 


Magazine? Yet this is a morning, which, in 
Pes opinion of the Dean of Exeter, has thofe 


graces that ‘* make the Mornings of Homer 
‘‘and Virgil infipid in the comparifon °.” 
Soon A kite ae we have the following 
touches of not the moft humble bombaft. 
‘« The fun, having rifen three hours, beheld 
* the fields of Hatftings, floating with illu- 
‘“minated gore; and befmearing his locks 
‘with the fteam of the bloody vapours, 
pated on his chariot with unufual rapidi- 
‘« ty, and haftened to Eee his pollute 
<6 estuie in the hiffing ocean *.” The referved 
and the gentle Virgil has oni feigned, that 
the fun foretold the murther of Cefar, by 
hiding his bright head in ob{curity. But the 
ound door Milles 1s of opinion, that 
‘‘ thefe beautiful images of Rowley greatly 
ee fut rath that of Virgil, where he ‘makes the 
‘fun exprefs his abhorrence of Cefar’s 
** afiaflination *.” What can be more foolifhly 
fanciful, excufable only from a boy of fifteen, 


ns 


® B. H. ii. 211. Milles’s Rowrey, p. 116. 
Pest ke TOT, 
4 Ubi fupr. p. 142. See Virg. Gzorc. i. 460, 
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than the following thought of the appearance 
of gufhing blood tinged by the moon? 


Reflected by the moone feemd rubies mixt wyth pearles *. 


But we are taught implicitly to believe, that 
there are no inftances of falfe tafte, and of 
the bloated fublime, in Rowley. Even in the 
midft of pathos, he is frequently defcriptive 
and ornamental. In the Paftorals, his du- 
treffed fhepherds do not, as the Dean of 
Exeter apprehends, complain quite in the {tile 
of the Mantuan fhepherds, deprived of their 
lands. by Auguftus; but fay, as I have be- 
fore obferved to another purpofe, that Eng- 
land wears a bloody drefs, and ftains her face 
with the gore of her champions, and that 
Confufion fails through air in bloody gar- 
ments. One-.of them, as we-~have feen, 
clofes his bitter complaint with this very 
unpathetic and unpattoral idea, which flowed 
from Chatterton’s attachment to antient 
manners, that ‘* the portcullis of the caftle of 
«¢‘his heart was fallen ®!” The common fault 
of moft paftorals is, that the fhepherds are too 
elegant. It is feldom that they are blamed 
for converfing with a figurative fublimity. 
In the fourth “Eclosue, twa pynynge maydens 
lament their lovers flain at the battle of Saint 
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Alban’s, in a trite tiffue of poetical and 
very general imagery. I do not mean to 
infinuate, that all thefe {pecimens fhew a 
want of genius. Perhaps fome of them prove 
the very contrary. In a young mind imagi- 
nation is not always juft. And on the fame 
principles, many of the abfurdities in Chat- 
terton’s mifcellanies might be defended. In 
the mean time, in proving that Rowley has 
his faults as well as Chatterton, I am not 
con{cious that I have exaggerated matters, by 
an unfair difplay of the worft paflages. My 
opponents have certainly done this, in their 
attempt to expofe the imperfections of Chat- 
terton’s acknowledged poetry, and of its 
inferiority to Rowley °. 


h [ muft here obferve, that Mr. Bryant has contrafted the 
firft twenty lines of Chatterton’s ConsuLiaD, with a paflage 
taken, as he fays, from a poem called the ConsutTarion, 
written by one of Chatterton’s intimate friends, and of the 
fame age. ‘The contraft is intended to fhew, how much 
Chatterton was outdone by one of his young friends on a 
fimilar fubject. Osservations, p. 491. feq. But, as I am 
informed by Mr. Steevens, the lines quoted by Mr. Bryant 
from the ConsuLTarTion, are ftolen, with little alteration, by 
Chatterton’s friend, whoever he was, from the beginning of 
‘< ParriorismM, a Mock-heroic in fix cantos,” publifhed in 
1765, reprinted the next year, and written by Mr. Thomas 

entley, the critic’s fon. I quote Bentley’s lines, that they 
may be compared with thofe produced by Mr. Bryant. 

Twas 
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VII MisceLLANrous OBSERVATIONS. 
In thefe poems there is no learning. I mean, 
Gothic Learning: fuch as the pedantry of a 
learned prieft in the fifteenth century would 
have exhibited. ‘There are no allufions or 
references to the claffics of the dark ages, 
Our antient writers are perpetually fhewing 
the {mall ftock of knowledge which they 
poffeffed, by quoting the few authors, and 
thofe of a particular caft, then in vogue. A 
ftudious ecclefiaftic of this period would have 
given us a variety of ufelefs authorities from 
Ariftotle, from Boethius and from the Fa- 
thers. Even allowing that the fuppofed 
Rowley was cultivated in literature beyond 
his times,we fee no marks of a better learning. 
Had the writer of thefe poems ever known, 


Twas night ; the voice of jollity was hufh’d, 
Doz’d all her vot’ries, reafonably flufh’d ; 
Song, argument, invention, laughter, jeft, 
Wit, ‘-bawdry, criticifm, had reel’d to reft: 
Scandal hah empty d all his tub on Bute, 
Abufe of Royalty itfelf was mute. 

Sleep in his pleafing bands had all thing ty’d, 
All but the eyes of difappointed pride. 

She lay revolving in her anxious mind 

How Refignation had too much refign’d, &c. 
Seeking repofe from fide to fide fhe flings, 

No change of pofture paufe of anguifh brings, &c. 
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I think he would have cited or named, at 
leaft fome of the Latin poets. 

In thefe poems we have no Religion. I 
do not mean that we have no recommenda- 
tions to virtue, or touches of morality. But 
they are not tinctured with a due {hare of 
what the French call onétion. I mean, they 
have no prolix devotional epifodes, fuch as 
would have naturally flowed from a writer 
of Rowley’s profeffion and charaéter. Inftead 
of addreffes to the HoLY VIRGIN, we have 
Jong and laboured invocations to Truth, to 
Hope, to Content, and other divinities of the 
pagan creed, or rather of the creed of modern 
poetry. Rowley would have interfperfed 
his poetry with texts of {cripture. Lydgate, 
in the Siece of THEBES, quotes Saint Luke, 
to prove that avarice, ambition, and envy, 
are the primary caufes of war. Had Rowley 
written the BALADE or CHARITIE, inftead 
of an ingenious apologue, enlivened with 
agreeable incidents and pleafing defcriptions, 
he would have given us a tedious yet edifying 
homily in rhyme, not without frequent con- 
firmations of his doétrine from the Medita- 
tions of Saint Bernard, and from Saint. Paul 
to the Corinthians. With all his poetry, he 
would never have made a ballad on charity 
fo poetical. 


We 
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We mifs the marks of another fort of 
reading in thefe poems, and which a real 
Rowley would have fhewn, I mean of old 
romances. ‘To our old poets, the moft cele« 
brated atchievements and champions of. the 
fabulous chivalry, the Round table with fir 
Lancelot and fir Triftram, and Charlemagne 
with his twelve peers, were the favourite 
and eternal topics of allufion. Particularly, 
to this fort of allufion, a large field was 
naturally opened in the fongs of the minf- 
trels, who accompany the lifts in the Inter- 
lude of the TournNaAMENT. But inftead 
of celebrating king Arthur, or any other 
diftinguifhed chief of the romantic ftory, 
which the fubject dictated, in one of the two 
odes, where they are called upon to fing 
«* fomme actyonn dyre of auntyante kynges,” 
William the conquerour is defcribed, poeti- 
cally enough, chacing the ftag in a dreary 
foreft.. In the other, we have an allegorical 
defcription of BartTAyLe fubdued by 
PreasurReE’. In the firft of thefe, Chatterton 
was in his walk of antient Englith hiftory. In 


i In which are thefe lines, v. 166. 
Wreathedde with floures of aiglintine, ~ 
Hylte hys fworde and gaberdyne. 
Plainly from Collins’s Odes, 
And hid’ft in wreaths of flowers his bloodlefs fword. 
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the fecond, his knowledge of modern imagery 
appears. 

Had fuch a poet as Rowley exifted in the 
fifteenth century, he would have been idol- 
ized by his age, he would have been com- 
plimented by cotemporary writers, and his 
works would have been multiplied by nu- 
merous manu({cripts, which would have now 
been remaining in our libraries. He would 
have been printed by Caxton, who diligently 
fearched after all the poetry of his times, 
and would have defcended in repeated edi- 
tions to pofterity. His life would have been 
written by Bale, who mentions obfcure 
authors, now defervedly forgotten: and by 
the claflical Leland, he would have been 
undoubtedly recorded, as the great and: rare 
fcholar, who underftood Greek in the reign 
of Edward the fourth. That this collection 
of poems fhould fubfift in one copy only, 
and that unfeen, unknown, nor ever once 
tranfcribed, for fo long a period, is incredible. 
That fuch a prodigy fhould have been fup- 
prefled for three hundred years, is inconfiftent 


But perhaps Rowley, in*the courfe of his extenfive Greek 
reading, borrowed the image, from whence Collins undoubt- 
edly took it, from Calliftratus’s beautiful Greek ode, or fcolion, 
on Harmodius and Ariftogeiton, preferved by Athenaens, 
Derpnos. xv. 695. A. edit. Cafaub. 

with 
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with the common equity and the common 
curiofity of mankind, and with that notice 
which diftinguifhed merit fo naturally 
demands. Excellence muft ftruggle into 
obfervation. Beauty cannot be long concealed. 
Diu celari non poterit. A meteor will attract 
every eye. 

It is with difidence and reluctance that I 
diffent from Mr. Bryant, whofe uncommon 
learning, and ingenious conjectures, have 
diffufed fo much rational illuftration over the 
moft doubtful and difficult parts of antient 
hiftory. He obferves, ‘« We may not be able 
<¢ to account any more for thefe manufcripts 
‘being fo long neglected, than for thofe of 
‘¢ Hefychius, Phedrus, and Velleius Pater- 
‘© culus*.” The cafes are not quite parallel. 
Thefe authors, once in vogue, funk into ob- 
livion on the irrefiftible deftruction of polite 
literature. When knowledge returned, they 
were reftored and refcued from negle&. He 
adds,that many manufcripts of the /ame nature, 
lie concealed and difregarded in our public 
libraries. None, I believe, of the fame {pecies 
and importance. Itis often afked,continues our 
fagacious critic, why Rowley is not mentioned 
by Bale or Leland. I truft, I have affigned the 
true reafon. Thofe biographers, he {ubjoins, 
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have not mentioned Robert of Gloucefter : 
and why might they not have omitted Row- 
ley? But. Robert of Gloucefter was an 
obfcure unpopular chronicler. They could 
not have been blind to the luftre of Kowley’s 
name. Another caufe is alleged, that there 
are {trong marks of party in thefe poems, and 
that therefore they were {upprefied. It is 
indeed too true, that our author is fometimes 
a Yorkift and fometimes a Lancaftrian. But 
we wil fuppofe that his Yorkifm predo- 
minated. He was therefore of courfe pro- 
{cribed in the reign of Henry the feventh, 
Why were not the works of the Lancaftrian 
Lydgate, the great and the perpetual 
panegyrift of king Henry the fixth, extermi- 
nated by Edward the fourth, or condemned 
to an inacceffible cheft fecured by fix locks ? 
This reafoning, I fear, is too refined, 


VIII. CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF CHATTERTON. It is afked, with fome 
degree of plaufibility, how could Chatterton, 
who was educated ina charity fchool, where 
only writing and arithmetic were taught, 
produce fuch fine pieces of poetry, which 
fhew marks of more liberal purfuits, and 
ftudies of another nature? In the fame 

1 Bryant, ubi fupr. p. 460. 
general 
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general way of putting a queftion, it may be 
afked, how could that idle and illiterate 
fellow Shakefpeare, who was driven out’ of 
Warwickfhire for deer- ftealing, write the 
tragedy of OTHELLO? I give as general an 
anfwer, that the powers of unconquerable 
mind outgo plans of education and condi- 
tions of life. The enthufiafm of intelleGual 
energy furmounts every impediment to a 
career that is prefling forward to futurity. 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Proceffit longe fammantia mcenia mundi ™, 

But let us attend to a few particulars, 
which have not yet been diftinétly ftated, and 
properly digefted. Our charity-boy Chat- 
terton, in his tenth year began to hire books 
from a circulating library at Briftol. It isa 
{trong argument on the part of my hypo- 
thefis, that from his earlieft age, he was 
ftudious to the moft uncommon desree, 
Between his eleventh and twelfth years, he 
wrote a catalogue of the books he had read 
to the number of feventy. The ufher of the 
{chool, Mr. ‘Thomas Philips, was finit with 
the love of facred jong: and fometimes re- 
Jaxed the duties of the mechanical penman, 
by writing poetry in the magazines. To this 
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illicit practice he feduced fome of his pupils : 
and by his example or encouragement, many 
of the fenior {cholars were eafily tempted to 
{trew the thorny paths of arithmetic with 
flowers, and to try their hands at verfes. 
Chatterton was now almoft twelve: and 
although not in the higher claffes, feems to 
have fhared in the general emulation. Yet, 
as it appears, with privacy. His firft poetical 
production, when he was now aged only 
eleven years and five months, is a fatire on 
fome methodift, fuch a one as it was eafy 
to find at Briftol, and is entitled, Tue 
AposTaTe Witt. It has a degree of 
humour, and an eafe of verfification, which 
are aftonifhing in fuch a child. About the 
fame time, having now received confirmation 
from the bifhop, a ceremony which ftruck 
his imagination, and on which he made very 
ferious and fenfible remarks, he wrote 
eighteen lines on the day of judgement, and 
paraphrafed the ninth chapter of Job, and 
fome chapters of Ifaiah. We are told by 
his fifter, that ** he had been gloomy from 
<< the time he ‘began to learn, but we re- 
‘¢ marked he was more chearful after he 
s* began to write poetry ”.” 


® See Milles’s ROWLEY, p. 9. 
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Thus on the chill Lapponian’s dreary land, 

For many a long month loft in fnow profound, 

When Sol from Cancer fends the feafon bland, 

And in their northern caves the ftormis are bound $ 
From filent mountains, ftraight with ftartling found, 
Torrents are hurl’d, green hills emerge, and lo, 

The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are ‘crown’d, 
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Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go, 
And wonder, love, and joy, the peafant’s heart o’erflow”. 


Mr. Bryant affirms, that Chatterton 
fhewed no parts at fchool, and acquaints us, 
that “* the mafter of the fchool, Mr. Haynes, 
«< is {till alive, who fays, that he was not a 
“‘ boy of extraordinary parts, nor did he 
** make any difplay of abilities, during the 
** time that he was at fchool, which was till 
‘© he was fourteen and an half’.” I have all 
due refpect for the capability and veracity of 
Mr. Haynes, the worthy mafter of Colfton’s 
charity-fchool at Briftol. But for the fame 
reafon for which perhaps Mr. Haynes 
thought him a blockhead, I think him an in- 
genious boy. ‘The teacher of arithmetic could 
not difcern the future poet. Mr. Haynes’s 
Opinion reminds us of the dancing-mafter, 


who, when Lord Oxford was appointed firft 


* Beattie’s Minstret, B.i. ft. 59. 
P OBSERVATIONS, p. 560. 
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Minifter to queen Anne, declared he wondered 
what her majefty could fee in lord Oxford, for 
that when he had the honour of teaching his 
lordfhip to-dance, he was the greateft dunce 
at a minuet that he ever remembered. 

What was fuppofed to be dullnefs in 
Chatterton was genius. The fymptoms of 
talents were mifconftrued by his cotempora- 
ties. They were difgufted with his pride, 
which was a con{cioufnefs of preeminence of 
abilities. Before he was five years old, he 
was the little tyrant of his playfellows, and 
the leader of the fport. Mr. Capel, now a 
jeweller of Briftol, a brother apprentice in 
the fame houfe with Chatterton, relates, that 
there was ‘« generally a drearinefs in his look, 
<¢ and a wildnefs attended with a vifible con- 
<¢ tempt for others %.” The filence, the foli- 
tude, of this vifionary boy, his eccentric 
habits, his fingularities of behaviour, were 
not attributed to the true caufe. His fits of 
melancholy were miftaken for fullennefs. 
His fifter fays, that he was ‘* fometimes fo 
«* gloomed, that for many days together, he 
ss would fay very little, and that by con- 
<¢ ftraint.’ ‘An old female relation, who 
undoubtedly thought him mad, has reported, 


4 Bryant, ut fupr. p. 525. 
that 
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that ‘* he talked very little, was very abfent 
‘© in company, and ufed very often to walk 
‘< by the river-fide, talking to himfelf, and 
‘¢ flourifhing his arms about’.” He defpifed 
difcretion, a virtue allied to many meanneffes, 
and in the place of worldly prudence, atten- 
tion to propofals of economy, and a regular 
profeffion, fubftituted his anticipations of 
immortality. He fcorned fubfiftence, but 
what his own poetry could alone confer °. 
One of his young friends who ufed to vifit 
him at fchool, informs us, that when the 
fenior boys were attempting to rival their 
ufher Philips, in a fort of poetical conteft, 
Chatterton remained an idle fpectator; and 
from his inattention on this occafion, infers 
his want both of « inclination and abilities 


¥ Croft’s Love anp Mapwness, p. 148. 

s J am informed from Mr. Crofs, late an apothecary in 
Brook-ftreet, Holbourn, where Chatterton lived and died for 
want of bread, that hardly a morning or evening pafled but 
he would ftep into his fhop to chat. Mr. Crofs fays, that his 
converfation, a little infidelity excepted, was moft captivating : 
and that by the moft prefling and repeated importunities he 
could never be perfuaded to accept of frequent invitations to 
dine or fup. One evening, however, human frailty fo far 
prevailed over his dignity, as to tempt him to partake of the 
regale of a barrel of oyfters, when Mr, Crofs obferved him 
to eat mo? voracioufly, 
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‘* for literary purfuits *.”’ But, filent and un- 
fufpected, he was now foliciting the mufe 
in fecret. This apparent indifference was 
owing to the coynefs or delicacy of genius, 
not always willing to difcover itfelf; and 
avoiding the obfervation of others, not fo 
much from fear as from contempt. At the 
hours allotted to play, we are told that he 
conftantly retired to read. This was the 
younG Epwin, who forged Rowley’s 
poems. 

It was owing to his pride, which has been 
con{trued into veracity, that he fo inflexibly 
perfifted to the laft, that thefe poems were 
written by Rowley. To this fecret of his 
bofom he had vowed eternal fidelity, and 
there is a degree of heroifm in his obftinacy. 
Although in a ftate of indigence, and a 
candidate for reputation, no perfuafion, no 
expectation of gain or of praife, no intereft, 
could induce him to depart from his original 
declaration. When he perceived that the 
poems were treated as forgeries, and that he 
was traduced as a cheat, the fuperiority 
which he had always maintained was affected, 
and he became {till more determined 1n affert- 
ing what he had once afferted. His vanity 


€ Milles’s ROWLEY, p. 454. 
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was piqued in an improper way. He thought 
it would be more to his difadvantage, to own 
than to fupprefs the truth: he rather withed 
to efcape the character of falfehood, than to 
claim the merit of excellent poetry. He had 
formed golden dreams of the fuccefs of this 
impofture. But finding that his forgeries 
were fufpected, and that his hopes of profit 
were at an end, he would not avail himfelf of 
that fame which an open confeffion would 
have put into his power, and which now only 
remained to fupply the place of folid emoiu- 
ment”. Criticifm, the companion and the 
affiftant of truth, has endeavoured to replace 


«I take this opportunity of rectifying a mifinformation 
which appears in the History or Encuiisu Porerry, ii. 
142. I have faid, that Mr. Walpole’s decifion on Rowley, 
was delivered to Chatterton after he came to town in 1770, 
This is not true. Chatterton, not yet removed from Briftol, 
and almoft two years before, had received this opinion 
from Mr. Walpole, in a very kind and affetionate letter. 
Chatterton returned two peevifh anfwers, and their correfpon- 
dence ceafed. Had Chatterton, when he came to town in 
1770) done himfelf the honour to call on Mr. Walpole, I 
am confident that Mr. Walpole, although he faw his forgeries, 
and was juftly difgufted at the incivility of his letters, would 
have patronifed his genius in the moft liberal manner, and 
probably prevented his miferable end. Mr. Walpole never 
faw Chatterton. 


thofe 
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thofe laurels, which he tore from his brows 
with his own hand. 

I have mentioned his refources from 
books, and that he borrowed from a Circu- 
lating sini Who can tell what uncommon 
bepi exclulive of thofe of mere entertain- 
ment, may be accidentally contained in fuch 
a collection ? We are informed, that long be- 
fore he left fchool, he was devoted to ftudy ; 
and that he ek ad from Mr. Long, Mr. 
Shiercliff, and particularly from Mr. Green, 
who had the largeft collection of any book- 
feller in Briftol, id to whom he was indebt- 
ed for Speght’s Chaucer, fuch books as their 
fhops produced *. From others he procured, 
Skinner, Kerfey, i the {mall Saxon didctio- 
nary. It is urged, that the expreflion frudiu- 
ous sminidemh ans is in a manufcript poem of 
Occleve, to which Chatterton could not 
poflibly have accefs*. But the expreffion 
appears in a fragment of Occleve’s Lamenta- 
tion on the Death of Chaucer, in a mifcel- 
Jany called the Muses LiBraRy, printed in 
1738, a book likely to be found in a 
Circulating Library, and to be borrowed by 
a reader of old poetry. 


W Milles’s RowLey, p. 5- 
* Bryant, ubi fupr. 415. 
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My Maftre Chaucer! Flowre of eloquence, 
Mirrour of frudiuous entendement ¥. 


In this controverfy, deep learning has been 
miftaken for general reading. Let us recollect, 
that in the prefent age, literary topics, 
even of the moft abftrufe and recondite na- 
ture, are communicated and even familiarifed 
to all ranks and all ages, by Reviews, 
Magazines, Abridgements, Encyclopedes, 
and other works of a fimilar kind, which 
form the /chool of the people. But I will add 
an anecdote, never yet publifhed, which 
fhews that Chatterton might have feen fome 
books of greater variety and curiofity. During 
his life-time, the Old Library at Briftol was 
of univerfal accefs ; and I am moft credibly 
informed, that he was introduced to it by 
Mr. Cattcott, a clergyman of Briftol, who 
wrote on the Deluge, the brother of Mr. 
George Catcott. 

While he continued in the Attorney’s 
office, he had fo little of his mafter’s bufinefs 
to do, that fometimes he was not detained 
for two hours in a day from his favourite 
objec. And while he remained in this 
fituation, he frequently fate up all night, and 


¥ Lond. For T’. Davies, p. 31. 8vo. I have printed the 
Whole from MSS, Rawlinf. 647, and from other manufcripts. 
See Hist. Encer, Porrr, il. 43. 
wrote 
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wrote by moon-light*. It has not been 
obferved, that his mafter’s office might have 
fupplied blank flips of refufe or negle&ed 
parchment. To a penury of parchment it 
was certainly owing, that he wrote his lines 
of poetry like profe; a practice, antient in- 
deed, but feldom ufed, and totally difcon- 
tinued for at leaft two hundred years before 
the age of Rowley, when parchment was 
become a cheap and a common commodity. 
Neceflity dictated this mode of writing to 
Chatterton, which might be wrong, but had 
the probability of being right. But I have 
fomething ftill more fufpicious to fay of 
Chatterton’s parchments. 

And here I muft own, I fhould have 
thought, that the dean of Exeter knew how to 
play a better game at whift than to fhew his 
cards to his adverfary. He has however been 
fo very indulgent, as to exhibit a long and a 
well-attefted narrative, which amounts to 
this plain fact: that Chatterton practiced 
experiments to give the ink and the parch- 
ments, which he produced, the colour and 
appearance of antiquity. Yet he foftens the 
matter by faying, that ‘* this account only 
‘<< proves that Chatterton was difpofed to 
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** exercife his inventive genius :” and that 
thefe experiments were by no means likely to 
anfwer the end propofed, and to produce the 
intended effect *. But as this ftory is not told 
with all its circumftances, I {hall here give 
it, from the fame teftimony, with fome ma- 
terial improvements or corrections, in the 
following unanf{werable letter, written by Mr. 
Croft to Mr. Steevens, and lately commu- 
nicated. 


‘< To George Steevens, Efq. Hampftead Heath. 
DEAR SIR, 


T gives me pleafure that Love anp 
Mapness, which I put together in a few 
idle hours, as much for the fake of doing 
juftice to poor Chatterton as of. blunting 
the edge of Hackman’s fhocking example, 
has fo well anfwered the former purpofe. 
(6 = Where’er (his bones at refte) 

** His fpryte to haunte delyghteth befte,” 
Chatterton muft be now not a little gratified 
when he looks down upon the fquabbles he 
has raifed on Earth. Every fyllable which I 
have made Hackman relate of him in 
Love anp Manpwness is, I firmly be- 
lieve, religioufly true. Walmfly was my 


4 See Milles’s RowLey, p. 437. 
Tenant 
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Tenant for the Houfe in Shoreditch where 
Chatterton lodged with him, at the time he 
gave me the information contained in my 
Book. Chatterton’s Letters which I printed, 
and which are hardly lefs fingular perhaps 
than Rowley’s Poems, are confefledly original. 

As I cannot {pare time from my profeffion 
to enter any further into this difpute, and as 
you inform me that Mr. Warton is going to 
publifh fomething, I write this Letter, ac- 
cording to your defire, in anfwer to your’s of 
yefterday, refpecting what long fince I faid to 
you of Mr. Ruddall; and it is perfectly at Mr. 
Warton’s fervice. But I muft defire he will 
print it exactly as I fend it you. When I 
have fpoken for myfelf, he may draw his own 
arguments from my communication. 

The left hand column is an extract from 
Dean Milles’s quarto edition of Rowley’s, i. e. 
of Chatterton’s Poems, p. 436, 7.° The right 
hand column is my account of the fame 
bufinefs. In fome material circumftances he 
certainly errs. It were eafy to fhew, the Dean 
has condemned Chatterton and robbed him 
of Rowley’s Poems upon flighter evidence of 
lefs material miftakes. 

That the Dean fhould have rclicived all his 
information of this bufinefs from Mr. Ruddall 
is certainly impoffible, becaufe fome part of 
his 
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his account of it is certainly untrue. The 
paflages in the Dean’s account, on which I 
comment, are marked, that they may be 


printed in Italics. 


‘A fingular circum- 

{tance relating to the 
- Hiftory of this Cere- 
mony (‘* of paffing the 
‘* old bridge’) Las been 
communicated to the 
Publick within thefe 
two laft years; and 
candour requires that 
it fhould not pafs un- 
noticed here, efpecially 
as the Character of the 
_ relator leaves no room 
for fufpicion. The ob- 
jectors to the authen- 
ticity of thefe Poems 
may poffibly triumph 
in the difcovery of a 
fact, which contains, 
in their opinion, a de- 
cifive proof that Chat- 
terton was the author 
of this Paper, and (as 


they would infer) of 


all 


The circumftance is 
fingular, and I have 
always thought fo; 
but it has never yet, I 
believe, been commu- 
nicated to the Pub- 
lick; though I cer- 
tainly meant it fhould 
fome time or other. 
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all the Poetry which 
he produced under 
Rowley’s name; but, 
when the circumftances 
are attentively examin- 
ed, the reader will 
probably find, that 
even this fact tends 
rather to eftablith, 
than to invalidate, the 
authenticity of the 
Poems. 

Mr. John Ruddall, 
a Native and Inhabi- 
tant of Briftol, and 
formerlyApprentice to 
Mr. Francis Grefley, 
an Apothecary in that 
City, was well ac- 
quainted with Chat- 
terton, whilft he was 
Apprentice to Mr. 
Lambert. During that 
time, Chatterton fre- 
quently called upon 
him at his Mafter’s 
houfe, and, foon after 
he had printed this 
Account of the Bridge 


In 
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It is not clear to me, 
that the advocates for 
_ Chatterton have occa- 
fion to be apprehen- 
five, zf the circum- 
fiances fhould be atten- 
tively examined even 
according to theDean’s 
own fhewing. But 
mine is fomewhat 
different. 


My vifit to Briftol 
of a few days, in or- 
der to collect informa- 
: tion 


in the Briftol Paper, 
told Mr. Ruddall, that 
he was the author of 
it; but, it occurring 
to him afterwards, 
that he might be called 
upon to produce the 
original, he brought to 
him one day a piece of 
Parchment, about the 
fize of a half Sheet of 
Fool’s - Cap paper ; 
Mr. Ruddall does not 
think that any thing 
was written on it when 
produced by Chatter- 
ton, but he faw him 
write feveral Words, 
if not lines, in a Cha- 
rather which Mr.Rud- 
dall did not underfiand, 
which be fays was to- 
tally unlike Englifh, 
and, as he apprebended, 
was meant by Chatter- 
ton to iwmitate or re- 
prefent the original 
from which this Ac- 
count was printed. He 
cannot 
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tien concerning Chat- 
terton,was on the 23d 
of July, 1778. At that 
time I gave fomething 
to the Mother and 
Sifter for their volun- 
tary communications 
tome. After I pub- 
lihed Love AND 
Mapwness, I laid a 
larger plan for their 
benefit, which I hope 
ftill to fee carried into 
execution; and I def- 
tined fomething more 
to the family of him 
whofe genius I fomuch 
refpected, though I 
well knew his fami- 
ly deemed me their 
enemy for endeavour- 
ing to prove him guil- 
ty of Forgery. Pre- 
vented from going to 
Bath, and confequent- 
ly from giving what I 
had fet apart for this 
purpofe,with my own 


‘Hands, I gladly feized 


the 
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cannot determine pre- 
cifely how much Chat- 
terton wrote in this 
manner, but fays, that 
the time he fpent in 
that Vifit did not ex- 
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the liberty allowed me 
by a friend of Mr. 
Ruddall to beg this 
favour of him. On 
the 22nd of March, 
1781, I wrote to Mr. 


ceed three quarters of Ruddall, to whom I 
an hour; the Size of was then a_ perfect 


the Parchment, how- 
ever, (even fuppofing 
it to have been filled 
with writing) will in 
fome meafure afcertain 
the quantity which it 
contained. 


{tranger, making ufe 
of his Friend’s name, 
and enclofing a 
Draught to him or his 
order for ten pounds, 
requefting he would 
give the Money to 
Chatterton’s Mother 
and Sifter. On the 
30th of the fame 
Month, Mr. Ruddall 
called upon - me in 
Lincoln’sInn; appear- 
ed, as I imagined, to 
lean to the fide of this 
queftion which I have 
ever thought to be 
the right; and told 
me, of his own ac- 
cord, what certain- 
ly agrees no more 
with 


He fays alfo, that. 


when Chatterton had 
written on the Parch- 
ment, he held it over 
the Candle, to give it 
the appearance of an- 
tiquity, which changed 
the Colour of the Ink, 
‘and made the Parch- 
ment appear black and 
a little contracled: he 
never faw him make 
any fmilar attempt, 


nor was the Parchment 


pro- 
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with the Dean’s ac- 
count, than what I 
have’ already related 
agrees with the Dean’s 
faying that Mr. Rud- 
dall told this, zz 1779, 
on the profpect of pro- 
curing @ gratuity of 
ten Pounds for Chat- 
terton'sMother, from a 
Gentleman who came 
to Briftol in order ta 
collect information con- 
cerning the Son’s Hif- 
tory. 

If my Memory not 
only fails me now, but 
failed me the fame 
day, and has failed 


me:ever fince, Mr. 
Ruddall will cor- 
rect me. To him I 


appeal, and by him I 
muft fubmit to be 
corrected. But, on the 
30th of March,1781, 
he told me, as I 
THINK, that e afift- 
ed Chatterton in dif~ 
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produced afterwards by 
Chatterton to him, or 
(as far as he knows) 
fo any other perfon. 
From a perfect know- 
ledge of Chatterton’s 
abilities, he thinks him 
fo have been incapable 
of writing the Battle 


of fHaftings, or any of 


thofe Poems produced 
by bim under the name 
of Rowley, nor does he 
remember that Chat- 
terton ever mention- 
ed Rowley’s Poems 
to him, either as ori- 
ginal or the contrary ; 
but fometimes(though 
very rarely) intimated 
that he was poffefled 
of fome valuable lite- 
rary productions. Mr. 
Ruddall had promifed 
Chatterton not to re- 
veal this Secret, and 
be fcrupuloufly kept bis 
word till the year 
1779; but, ON THE 

PROS- 
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guifing SEVERAL pieces 
of Parchment with the 
appearances of Age, 
juft before “* the Ac- 
‘< count of pafing the 
‘* Bridge’ appeared in 
Farley’s*fournal ; that, 
after they bad made 
several experiments , 
Chatterton faid, ** this 
“<< aill do, now I will 
‘<< black THE Parch- 
“¢ ment ;” that, whe- 
ther he told him at the 
time what TuE Parch- 
ment was, he could not 
remember ; that he be- 
lieved he did not fee 
Chatterton black THE 
Parchment, but that 
Chatterton told him, 
after ** the Account of 
“* paling the Bridge” 
had appeared in the 
News-paper, that THE 
Parchment which he 
had blacked and dif~ 
guifed, after their ex- 
periments, was what 


he 
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PROSPECT OF PRO- de had fent to the Prin- 
CURING A GRATUI- fer containing the Ac~ 
TY OF TEN PouNDs, CouNT.” 

FOR CHATTERTON’S 

MoTHER FROM A 

GENTLEMAN WHO 

€AME TO BrRIsToLi 

IN ORDER TO CoL- 

LECT INFORMATION 

CONCERNING - HER 

Son’s History, he 
_ thought fo material a 

benefit to the Family 

would fully juftify 

him for divulging a 

fecret by which no 

perfon. now _ living 

could be a fufferer.” 


As this appeared to me the moft decifive 
evidence, I afked Mr. Ruddall’s leave to make 
ufe of his name about it, which he granted 
me; and I made a Memorandum of it, the 
fame day, at the diftance of a few hours. But 
it is {till poffible my Memory might deceive 
me. In matters more ferious than the authen- 
ticity of Poems, which are certainly exqui- 
fite, whoever wrote them, it is not my way, 
I hope, to be more pofitive than I ought. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ruddall will excufe me if I fay, that 
I cannot poffibly allow him, or any one, to 
determine the authenticity of the Poems, by 
telling the Dean, or the world, that, ** from 
<< a perfec knowledge of Chatterton’s abilities, 
<¢ up thinks him to have been incapable. of 
«¢ writing the Battle of Haftings, or any of 
«< thofe Poems produced by him under the 
«¢ name of Rowley.” 

It appears to me that I cannot poffibly, all 
this time, have been noticing what does not 
relate to me, becaufe Chatterton’s Sifter, 
when fhe thanks me in a Letter dated April 
the zoth, 1781, for what fent her and 
her Mother, through Mr. Ruddall, fays that 
«¢ the only benefits they have reaped from zhe 
«¢ Jabours of ber dear Brother,” are what they 
have received from me. 

Convey this to Mr. Warton, if you choofe 
it, with many thanks for the pleafure I have 
received from his Hiftory of Englifh Poetry ; 
and believe me to be, 


Dear Sir, 
Your obliged friend, 
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I will not affront the common fenfe of my 
readers, by making many remarks on a tale 
which fpeaks for itfelf. A man is brought to 
the bar for counterfeiting antient writings. 
An advocate for the prifoner fhifts the ac- 
cufation, and contends, that he could not be 
guilty, becaufe it was impoflible that fuch 
methods as he practiced for making the 
counterfeit could fucceed. . The attempt 
muft not be. confounded with the fuccefs, 
The attempt is readily granted, and that 
alone is fufficient for conviction. But 
Chatterton really did fucceed in his decep- 
tion, and impofed on many of his friends by 
this artifice. And it is but a dangerous 
apology in favour of a forger, to fay, that he 
was difpofed to exercife bis inventive genius. 
That Chatterton plaid tricks according to 
doétor Milles’s account, with a piece of 
parchment, and wrote on it in an old hand, 
is an anecdote which had better been fup- 
prefled in a vindication of his veracity. But 
by Mr. Croft’s Letter, from the atteftation 
of the fame very credible witnefs, it appears 
that Chatterton di/guifed SEVERAL pieces of 
parchment with the appearance of age. For 
what purpofe ? 
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Conciusion. I could mention many 
other circumiftantial evidences relating to the 
procefs and management of this forgery. But 
I do not wifh to reft my proof on evidences 
of this nature. It is not from the com- 
plexion of ink or of parchment, from the 
information of cotemporaries, the tales of 
relations, the recollection of apprentices, and 
the prejudices of friends, nor even from 
doomfday-book, pedigrees in the herald’s 
office, armorial bearings, parliamentary rolls, 
inquifitions, indentures, epifcopal regifters, 
epitaphs, tomb-ftones, and brafs-plates, that 
this controverfy is to be finally and effectually 
adjufted. Our arguments fhould be drawn 
from principles of tafte, from analogical 
experiment, from a familiarity with antient 
poetry, and from the gradations of compofi- 
tion. Such a proof, excluding all impofition, 
liable to no deception, and proceeding upon 
abftracted truth, will be the fureft demonftra- 
tion. A man furnifhed with a juft portion of 
critical difcernment, and in the mean time 
totally unacquainted with the hiftory of thefe: 
poems, is fufficiently, perhaps moft properly, 
qualified, to judge of their authenticity. To 
fuch a perfon, unprepared and unprejudiced 
as he is by any previous intelligence, and a 
| {tranger 
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ftranger to facts, let the poems be fhewn. 
I can eafily conceive to which fide of the 
queftion he will encline. Nor will he after- 
wards fuffer his opinion to be influenced by 
reports. External arguments, fuch at leaft as 
have hitherto appeared, may be ufeful, but 
they are not neceflary. They will hang out 
lights fometimes falfe, and frequently feeble. 
In the prefent cafe, external arguments have 
feldom ferved to any other purpofe, than to 
embarrafs our reafoning, to miflead the 
inguifitive, and to amufe the ignorant. 


